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On the Migration of Nations, the Crusades, and the Middle Ages. 
[From the German of Schiller.) 


E new system of. social consti- 

tution engendered in the north 
of Europe and Asia, and brought in 
by a fresh race of peo le on the ruins 
of the eastern empire, had now, during 
the space of nearly seven centuries, 
enjoyed the opportunity of displaying 
itself on another and greater theatre, 
in new relations, of developing itself 
in all its modes and varieties, and of 
passing through every different form 
and alternation. The posterity of the 
Vandals, Suevi, Alani, Goths, Franks, 
Burgundians, and of many others, were 
at length naturalized on the soil which 
their ancestors had entered, sword in 
hand; when the spirit of migration 
and of rapine, which had brought 
them into this new country, awoke in 
the course of the eleventh century in 
wiother form and on a different occa- 
sion. Europe requited on the south- 
west of Asia, the swarms poured out, 
and the ravages inflicted, 700 years 
previously, by the north of that por- 
tion of the alcha, but with very dis- 
similar fortune ; for as many streams 
of blood as it had cost the barbarians 
to found perpetual dynasties in Eu- 
rope, so many did their Christian 
children expend on the conquest of 
some towns and castles in Syria, that 
in two hundred years were to be lost 
for ever, 

The folly and madness which pro- 
duced the enterprise of the crusades, 
aud the deeds of violence which accom- 
panied its execution, may not perhaps 
lavite to contemplation the eye whose 

nzon is bounded by what is present. 

ut if we consider these events in 
fonnexion with the ages that preceded 
and those which followed, they will 
“ppear too natural in their origin to 
*xcite our astonishment, and too be- 
ueficial in their results not to convert 
our displeasure into an entirely dif- 

rent feeling. If we look at its causes, 
the Hoppeution. of the Christians to 
ys oly Land is such a natural, and 

€f necessary production of its time, 


* an utterly yninstructed person, 
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with the historical premises placed 
before him, could not miss the event. 
If we regard its effects, we shall re- 
cognize it as the first perceptible step 
by means of which superstition herself 
began to amelierate the evil she had 
so long eceasioned ; and there is per- 
haps no historical problem more 
clearly solved by time than this, none 
which the genius who spins the threads 
of the world’s history has more satis- 
fuctorily vindicated to our reason. 

_ Out of the unnatural and enervating 
rest, into which old Rome plunged all 
the nations whom she oppressed as 
mistress ; out of the effeminate sla- 
very, in which she smothered the most 
effective energies of a nymerous world, 
we see the human race emerging into 
the lawless, stormy freedom of the 
middle ages, in order at length to rest 
in the happy medium between two 
extremes, and advantageously to unite 
freedom with order, rest with activity, 
aud variety with system. 

It can, indeed, scarcely be a ques- 
tion, whether the happy state we now 
enjoy (the approach of which at least 
we can perceive with certainty) is to 
be considered as gain, even when com- 
pared with the most flourishing situa- 
tion of mankind at any former time ; 
and whether we have really improved 
on the fairest ages of Rome and 
Gireece. Greece and Rome could at 
the best give birth but to excellent 
Romans, excellent Greeks—these na- 
tions at their brightest epochs never 
elevated themselves to excellent men, 
The whole world, beyond Greece, was, 
to the Athenian, a barbarous waste ; 
and we know that he frequently found 
even ber general interests clash with 
his. The Romans were punished by 
their own arm for having left on the 
vast-extended theatre of their domi- 
nion nothing but Roman citizens ana 
Roman slaves. None of our states 
has a Roman citizenship to bestow, 
and, therefore, do we possess a good 
that no Roman, remaining such, could 
dare to know ; and we hold it from a 
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hand that despoiled no other to bestow 
it on us, and that never resumes what 
has once been given; we have the 
Sreedom of man; a good—how dif- 
ferent from the citizenship of Rome! 
—that increases in value with the 
number of its participators, that, de- 
pendent on no changing form of con- 
stitution, on no state revolution, rests 
on the firm foundation of reason and 
justice. 

The gain is therefore apparent, and 
the question barely this: Was there 
no nearer path to the goal? Could 
not this salutary change have been 
evolved with less violence from out 
of the Roman state, and was it incuin- 
bent on the human race to pass 
through the mournful period from the 
4th to the 16th century? 

Reason cannot endure in a world of 
anarchy. Ever striving after concord, 
she rather runs the risk of defending 
order, with ill fortune, than of dis- 
pensing with it, with indifference. 

Were the national migrations and 
the middle ages which ensued a ne- 
cessary condition of our better times? 

Asia may give us some explanations 
on this point. Why did no Grecian 
Republics spring up after the march 
of Alexander’s army?) Why do we 
see China, condemned to sad unifor- 
mity, grow old in eternal childhood ? 
Because Alexander made conquests 
with humanity, because the small 
band of his Greeks vanished amongst 
the millions of the great king ; because 
the hordes of the Mantschu were lost 
unmarked in enormous China. They 
had only subjugated men; laws and 
manners, religion and the state, had 
remained conquerors. For despotical- 
ly-governed states there is no resource 
but destruction. Sparing conquerors 
supply only colonists; they nourish 
the sick body, and do but perpetuate 
disease. If the pested land be not to 
poison the healthy vanquisher, if the 
German be not to degenerate into a 
Roman, in Gaul, as the Greek did 
into a Persian, at Babylon, the form 
must be broken up which might be 
dangerous to lis spirit of imitation ; 
and on the new arena on which he has 
entered, he must exist as the stronger 


PTwe Scythian desert opens, and 
— forth a rude race over the east. 

ir path is marked with blood ; 
towns sink behind them ia ashes ; 
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with equal fury they destroy the work 
of men’s hands, and the fruits of the 
field ; plague and famine overtake 
what fire and the sword have forgot. 
ten; but life perishes, only that a bet. 
ter existence may spring up in its 
room. We will not enumerate the 
corpses they piled up, nor the cities 
they laid in ashes. They will arise the 
fairer beneath the hands of freedom, 
and a better family of men shall inhabit 
them. All arts of beauty and splen- 
dour, of luxury and refinement are 
extinct ; costly monuments, founded 
for eternity, sink in the dust; and 
mad and headlong eaprice roots among 
the fine machinery of intellectual ar. 
rangement ; but even in this wild ta- 
mult, the hand of order is busy, and 
that portion of the treasures of the 
past which is suited to the future, is 
saved unperceived from the destructive 
fury of the resent. A waste darkness 
extends itself over the wide hearth of 
the land, and the wretched, exhausted 
remains of its inhabitants can offer to 
a new conqueror neither resistance 
nor temptation. 

Room is now made on the stage, 
and a new stock possesses it already, 
for many a century quietly and un- 
consciously educating in the northern 
woods as a renovating colony for the 
exhausted west. Rude and wild are 
their laws and manners, but in their 
rough fashion they honour that hu- 
man nature which the despot, in his 
refined slaves, honours not. Un- 
moved as though still on the salte 
earth, and untempted by the gifts 
which the subject Roman offers, the 
Frank remains faithful to the laws 
which made him conqueror; [0° 
proud and too wise to receive from 
the hands of the unfortunate, the 1- 
struments of fortune. On the ashen 
heaps of Romish splendour he spreads 
his nomadic tents; plants his 10" 
spear, his highest good in the ¢0n- 
quered soil, before the very seat r. 
judgment ; and Christianity can yo 
hope to enchain these savage © 
girding on the fearful sword. 4 

And now all strangers separ 
from these children of nature. |” 
bridges between Byzantium and - a 
silia, between Alexandria and e 
are broken ; the timid merchant bi 
tens home, and the land-uniting 5"? 
lies dismasted on the strand. . 
waste of waters and mountsln, 





of Pericles and Alexander ; aad when 


night of savage manners rolls over the 
eatrance of Europe ; and this portion 
of the globe is closed, 

A tedious, painful aad memorable 
contest now begins ; the rude Germanic 
spirit wrestles with the allurements of 
anew sky; with new passions; with 
the quiet force of example; with the 
relies of overthrown Rome, besetting 
it ia & new country with a thowund 
snares; and woe to the imitator of 
a Claudius, who thinks himself a Tra- 
jan, on Trajan’s throne! A thousand 

8 are rung to summon him back 
mw the Scythian wilderness. The 
desire of empire clashes severely with 
that of freedom, haughtiness with jo- 
viality ; cunning strives to circumvent 
bravery ; the fearful right of force re- 
turus, and for ceaturies, the reeking 
steel is never knuowa to cool. A me- 
lascholy night, obscuring every head, 
hangs over Europe, aud only a fesv 
pane are emitted to exhibit more 
alarmingly the darkness left behind. 
ade pty Cag seems to have aban- 
doned the helm of the world, or, pur- 
suing & remote aim, to have surren- 
dered up the present race. But an 
wapartial mother to all her children, 
she preserves their fainting weakness 
at the foot of the altar, and strength- 
ens the heart with the belief of resig- 
Muon against the distress she cannot 
wen. She confides morals to the 
Protectian of a savage Christianity, 
and permits the middle age to leaa on 

tottering crutch, which its stronger 
descendants will break into pieces. 
But la this long war, the states and 
their ciuzens are kindled; the Ger- 
manic spirit defends itself vehemently 
‘falust the heart-ensnazing despotism 
Which oppressed the too early ener- 
vated Roman; the source of freedom 
bursts out in a living stream, and, 
“nconquered and fresh, she later race 
a the bright age, where, at 
cowth, led by the united Jabour of 
Ortune and of man, the light of 
thought and the force of resolve, in- 
W ence and heroism are to unite. 
hen Rome produced the Seipios 
and Fabius, she was deficient in sages 
© point out the aim of their virtue ; 
when her wise men flourished, despot- 
sm had strangled its victims, the 
benefit of their appearance was lost 
8 ® paralyzed age. Nor did Greek 


V x ‘a 
irtue survive to the enlightened times 
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Hacoun tanght his Arabians to think, 
the fervour of their breats had cooled. 
A better genius it was that watched 
over new Europe. The long martial 
exercises of the middle ages had 
nursed a strong and healthy race for 
the sixteenth century, and educated 
powerful warriors to enlist under the 
standard of reason, now about to be 
unfurled. 

On what other spot of the earth has 
the Aead kindled the heart, and truth* 
supplied weapons to the arm of the 
brave? Where else was there ever 
witnessed so wondrous an appearance ? 
Where else did maxims of the peace- 
ful inquirer form the battle ery in 
murderous contests? When was self- 
love before silenced by the strong 
pressure of conviction, or when di 
man account that dearest which was 
noblest? The most exalted severity 
of Greek and Roman virture never 
soared above civil duties (never, or 
only in one wise man whose name js 
the greatest reproach of his age); the 
highest sacrifice ever offered by these 
nations in their heroig times was paul 
to their country. After the lapse of 
the middle ages alone, do we perceive 
in Europe an enthusiasm, that sacn- 
fices even country to a bigher mental 
idol. Aud why only dere, and here 
only once, such a spectacle? Be- 
cause in Europe alone, and at the 
departure of the middle ages, did the 
energy of the will concur with the 
light of intellect; here alone a still 
manly race was delivered into the 
arms of Wisdom. ' 

Through the whole circle of his- 
tory, we see the uoravelling of states 
keep up @ very unequal pace with 
that of the mind. States are yearly 
plants that shed their flowers in a 
short summer, aad from the fulness 
of sap, rapidly hasten to corruption ; 
mental improvement is of slow growth, 
requiring @ propitious climate, much 
care, and a long series of springs. 
And whence this difference ? 
states are entrusted lo passions, that 
find fuel in every breast, but upprove- 
ment to the understanding, which 
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* Or what was held to be such. it 
was scarcely necessary to have premised , 
that it is not the worth of the materials, 
but the labour employed—the intention, 
not the production, that we should take 
into consideration. 
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only developes itself by foreign aid ; 
and to the chance of discoveries, the 
tardy offspring of time and accident. 
How often will the one plant bloom 
and fade, before the other has once 
attained maturity! How difficult there- 
fore must it be for states to await the 
growth of knowledge! How rarely 
can fate reason flourish with early 
freedom! Once only, in the whole 
history of the world, has Providence 
proposed this problem, and we have 
seen how she solved it. Through the 
long war of the middle ages she pre- 
served political life in Europe fresh, 
until the material was collected for 
the unravelling of moral existence. 

Europe alone has states at once 
enlightened, civilized and unsubdued ; 
in every other spot, wildness dwells 
with freedom, slavery with culture. 
But Europe alone has struggled 
through a thousand years of war, and 
nothing short of the devastations of 
the fifth and sixth century could have 
induced this long merye of contest. 
It is neither the blood of their fore- 
fathers nor the character of their race 
that preserved our ancestors from the 
yoke of oppression, for their equally 
free-born brothers the Turcomans and 
Mantschu have bowed their necks be- 
neath the pressure of despotism. It 
is not the European soil and clime 
that exempted them from this fate, 
for on this very ground and beneath 
the same sky, have Gauls and Britons, 
Etrurians and Lusitanians borne the 
Roman yoke. The sword of the Van- 
dals and Huns that unsparingly mow- 
ed down the west, and the powerful 
nation that occupied the eleared space 
and came out unsubdued from the 
war of ten centuries—these are the 
artificers of our present fortune, and 
thus we recognize the spirit of order 
in the two most alarming appearances 
exhibited by history. 

I believe this long digression re- 
quires. no apolegy. The great epochs 
in history are so closely united that 
none can be elucidated singly, and 
the occurrence of the crusades is onl 
the beginning to the solution of the 
problem, offered by national migra- 
tion, to the philosopher af history. 

In the thirteenth century it is that 
the spirit of the world, hitherto weav- 
ing ih darkness, draws aside the cur- 
tun, to display a part of his work. 
he heavy and troubled cloud, col- 





lected for a thousand years around the 
European horizon, divides at this 
moment, and a clear sky breaks forth, 
The united misery of ‘spiritual uni. 
formity and political discord, of hie. 
rarchy and feudality, full of years and 
exhausted by time, must prepare it- 
self an end in its most monstrous 
work, in the tumult of the holy war, 

A fanatic zeal springs up in the 
closed West, and the grown-up son 
steps forth from the paternal house, 
Amazed, he gazes on other nations; 
on the Thracian Bosphorus, rejoices 
in his freedom and daring, in Byzan- 
tium, blushes at his rude tastes, his 
ignorance and fierceness, and in Asia, 
is shocked at his poverty. What he 
there received and brought home, the 
aunals of Europe declare—the history 
of the East, if we had one, would teil 
us what he gave and left behind. But 
does it not appear as though the he- 
roic spirit of the Frank had breathed 
a fleeting life into a Byzan- 
tium? Unexpectedly she recovers 
herself, and, strengthened by the short 
visit of the German, advances with 4 
nobler step to death. 

Behind the crusader, the merchant 
erects his bridges, and the recovered 
bond between the east and west, hasti- 
ly knit by the giddy confusion of war, 
is confirmed and perpetuated by con- 
siderate commerce. The ship of the 
Levant greets again its well-known 
waves, and its rich lading calls forth 
the industry of craving Europe. Soon 
will she dispense with the doubtful 
guidance of Arcturus, and with a fixed 
rule within herself, venture cont- 
dently on untried seas. ’ 

The wants of the Asiatic accompar) 
the European home ; but here his 
woods know him no more, and other 
banners wave over his castles. Im- 
poverished in his own land, in order 
to shine on the banks of the Euphrates, 
he surrenders the worshiped idol o 
his independence = vege 4 
rity, and permits his slav P 
m cod with gold the rights of 7 
Spontaneously he offers his ar ab. 
the fetter that adorns him, and 


dues the untamed. The majesty 
kings erects itself, whilst the slaves 
the soil grow ito men; oute 
of devastation soon, from Wr 
ness, arises a new and fruitful lane, 
civil community. 

Ife alone - was the seul of the 
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undertaking and had let all Christen- 
dom labour for his greatness, the Ko- 
mish hierarch, sees his hopes perish. 
Snatching at a cloud-form in the 
east, he gave up for lost a real crown 
in the west. His strength was in the 
weakness of kings ; anarchy and civil 
war were the exhaustless armoury 
from whence he drew his thunders. 
Even yet he launches them, but the 
established might of royalty comes 
forth tomeet them. No excommuni- 
cation, no beaven-barring interdict, no 
absolution from sacred duties, can 
again dissolve the salutary ties which 
bind subjects to their lawful rulers. 
In vain does his impotent rage resist 
the spirit of the time which first con- 
structed his throne, and now precipi- 
tates him thence! By superstition 
was this phantom of the middle ages 
begotten, and by discord nourished. 
Weak as were its roots, it grew up 
with hideous rapidity in the eleventh 
century. No age had ever beheld its 
like. Who could believe that the 
enemy of the most holy liberty could 
ever be sent to the aid of freedom? 
As the strife grew hot between kings 
and nobles, he threw himself between 
the unequal combatants, and main- 
tained the perilous rupture, until in 
the third estate a better warrior arose 
to cut off the creature of a moment. 
Supported by confusion, he pined 
away in order, the offspring of night 
vanishes with the day light. But did 
the dictator disappear who hastened 
against Pompey to the aid of pros- 
trate Rome? Or Pisistratus, who ar- 
rayed against each other the factions 
of Athens? Rome and Athens pass 
from civil war into slavery—new Eu- 
rope travels on to freedom. Why 
was Europe more fortunate? Be- 
cause here a fleeting phantom effected, 
what there an abiding power achieved ; 

use here alone was found an arm 
of suflicient force to ward off oppres- 
ston, but too weak to practise it. 

How differently does man sow and 
fortune reap! ‘T'o chain Asia to the 
footstool of his throne, the Holy Fa- 
ther surrenders to the sword of the 
Saracens a million of his heroic sons, 
but With them he has drawn away the 
Stewliest supports of his seat in Eu- 
rope. The Noble dreams of new pre- 
tensions and of the conquest of fresh 
frowns, and brings back a more obe- 


dient heart to the feet of his ruler. 
The = Pilgrim seeks, at the holy 
sepulchre, the pardon of sins and the 
joys of paradise, and to him alone is 
more granted than was promised. 
He recovers his manhood in Asia, and 
brings with him, from that portion of 
the globe, the seeds of liberty back to 
his European brethren—an acquisition 
of infinitely higher importance than 
the keys of Jerusalem or the nails 


from the cross of the Saviour. 
COMAR YATES, 


- a 
Enfield, 
Sin, Sept. 29, 1825. 


T’ has, I believe, been maintained 
by many, that our religious inno- 
vators, when they drew up the Thirty- 
nine Articles of the sect established 
by law, purposely worded them in so 
ambiguous a manner as to admit of 
much diversity of sentiment in its 
inembers, and especially in its clergy. 
In a similar manner, notwithstanding 
that a prince of the blood royal, his 
Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
heir apparent to the throne of the 
Jnited Kingdom, and that many who 
think their interest to be involved in 
things as they are, or who are of so 
timid a temper of mind as to dread all 
idea of change Jest such results may 
eusue as are not anticipated—not- 
withstanding the alarms and fears of 
these and their consequent misinter- 
pretation, may we not justly conclude 
that our political innovators too, when 
they drew up the form of the corona- 
tion oath, contemplated and looked 
forward to the possibility of some 
change being hereafter wished for ; 
and that they therefore made use of 
such forms of expression as would 
admit changes being introduced with- 
out any violation of the oath which 
they were about to impose on that 
one for whom it was first intended, 
and on all future sovereigns of these 
realms on ascending the British 
throne? Could they, while they 
aimed to satisfy all parties of their 
own day, have left a more convenient 
loop-hole for change, than is formed 
in the expressions quoted by his 
Royal Highness for the directly con- 


trary purpose ? 
How run the words cited by the 


Duke of York ? (P. 434.) “ I will, to 
the utmost of my power, maintain— 
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the Protestant reformed religion as es- 
tablished by law. I will preserve unto 
the bishops and clergy, &c., all such 
rights and privileges as by law do or 
shall appertain to them or anv of 
them; and I will maintain and pre- 
serve invivlably the settlement of the 
Church of England, &c., as by law 
established.” 

Now certainly the expression ‘‘ do 
or shall appertain’? must incontro- 
vertibly imply the idea of some altera- 
tion or change, either an addition to, 
or a diminution of, what they then 
had, or had been then settled. But 
if the idea of increase alone, of addi- 
tion and not of subtraction, were in- 
tended, they have unfortunately intro- 
duced an ambiguity of expression 
which they did net wish. They might 
have rendered their meaning, on that 
supposition, more determinate by a 
small alteration of the words. Let 
the expression run in somewhat of the 
following form: “* All such, &c., as 
by law do now appertain unto them, 
and as shall hereafter be added there- 
to; nor will I admit of any diminu- 
tion or any other alteration or modi- 
fication whatsoever than above speci- 
fied, under whatever circumstances or 
conditions may arise or be proposed.” 
If such had been their intention, this 
would have rendered their meaning 
precise and clear. It would have 
been determinately fixed that as much 
as you please may be added, but that 
nothing may under any consideration 
be withdrawn; that, even if every in- 
dividual of the whole bench of bi- 
shops, and the whole hody of the 
clergy to @ man, should agree in 
wishing a diminution of any part or a 
meneie of the whole, or any altera- 
tion or modification ef the same, the 
King, under the obligation of such an 
oath, would not be able to give his 
assent to the said universal wish and 
general consent; but whatever had 
voce been granted in the way of right 
or privilege, or once settled, must 
continue theirs and unalterable for 
ever. For it as supposed that such 
right, privilege or settlement has been 
granted and fined dy dar, that is, by 
the consent of the King, Lords and 
Commons assembled in Parliament ; 
and that the King, without whose 
consent the law cannet be altered, 
has sworw that he will to the utmost 





of his power preserve the same, and 
not admit of any alteration or modig. 
cation whatever. 

Since, however, no such precision 
of expression has been adopted, it is 
just to conclude that the framers of 
the coronation eath, as men well 
aware of what changes human affairs 
and human opinions are subject to, 
as left the matter open, bya 
axity of expression, for any future 
king to consent, according as circum- 
stances might arise, to an alteration 
without violation of the oath he bad 
so solemnly taken to maintain all such 
rights, &c., as by law do or shall ap- 
pertain, &c.; that is, as by the law as 
it then was, or, as by the law as it 
may hereafter be altered and esta- 
blished in consequence of the consent 
to the same of King, Lords and Com- 
mons in Parliament assembled, may 
appertain to them or to any of them. 

As to the other two parts in which 
occur the expressions, ** as established 
by law,” or “as by law established, 
I contend that they are adapted w 
admit of the same latitude of imter- 
pretation, and to allow the King on 
the throne to give his assent to aly 
alteration proposed, provided it be = 
a Protestant Reformed Religion, 
still a settlement of the Church of 
England, and that such alteration has 
been introduced dy /am, that 18, 4 
just now explained, by the conseut 0 
the King, the Lords and the Got 
mons assembled in Parliament. For 
the expression “‘ as established | by 
law,” “as by law established, M1 
evidently quite elliptical, and iy 4 
lipsis may be supplied either on 
has been,” or “as it is now,” or 3 
it shall hereafter be established es 
law,” or generally, “as it may be 
established by law. 

Thus it appears that all the ex- 
pressions used in the form © se 
coronation oath, only amount to ‘ if 
that the King thereby binds —_ 
that he will never of his own id 
alone, of his own oot or - 
authority, make any such alteration 
the established religion of the 1+ 
try, in the rights and privileges oe ab 
bishops and clergy, or ™ the “2 
ment of the Church of England ; 
that, when the other two branche 
the Legislature have agreed ~ ons 

. , 
such alteration under the limite 








Chambers’s Traditions of Edinburgh. 


expressed above, that it is still a 
Protestant Reformed Religion, and 
still a settlement of the Church of 
Eagland, he is free to give his assent 


to the sane. 
And surely the general tenor of the 


history of the contentions which have 
in this country been maintained be- 
tween Royal Prerogative, Aristocratical 
Privileges, and Democratical Rights, 
will fully justify us in giving to the ex- 
pressions used in the coronation oath 
that explanation, that laxity and ex- 
tent of meaning, which we have endea- 
voured to establish. For, what has 
wen the general aim in these conten- 
tions but to bind the monarch that he 
shall not of his own free-will and un- 
limited authority exert his power to 
alter or settle any thing contrary to 
the established rights of the nation, 
and to their will expressed in Parlia- 
ment, personally as to the Lords, by 
their representatives as to the People? 
When again we consider the difficul- 
tes to be contended with and the 
obstacles to he surmounted by the 
several religious, civil and political 
inovators in different vras of our 
history, (to whom surely we are in- 
debted for all the advantages of our 
admired system of polity and govern- 
ment,) and that in various instances 
they would fain have gone farther 
than they did, but that they feared 
lest, by outstripping the spirit of their 
age and doing more than the times iu 
Which they lived would bear, they 
might obstruct what they had in their 
power to do, and ruin what they had 
accomplished ; and that they there- 
fore left to posterity to ‘carry on their 
designs and proceed in the same ca- 
reer of gradual improvement—it is 
natural to eonclude that, in settling 
what they did establish, they would 
adjust all forms in such a manner as 
to leave to posterity, and of course to 
fature kings, the means, in aiding them 
by their assent consistently with their 
oath, of making any such alterations, 
under the specified limitations noticed 
already, as the circumstances of the 
times, the necessities of the state, or 
* change in the general opinions of 
the people, might warrant or even 
demand. ‘The improved and improv- 
ing state of the world, the advance of 
‘wilization, the general ‘diffusion of 
knowledge, the march of the human 
intellect, all combine, under the su- 
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perintendence and guidance of the One 
All-wise, All-good, All-powerful, to 
forbid that human laws, made of course 
by frail, short-sighted mortals who 
cannot penetrate into futurity, should, 
like those of the Medes and Persians 
of old, be unalterable. The recent 
establishment of political economy as 
a science, tends to make whatever 
may promote the happiness and pros- 
perity of a nation, more attended to ; 
and opinions prevailing among the 
people at large have much more 
weight and influence than formerly, 
and must eventually induce a regard 
to the general wish, which a wise and 
provident monarch, who looks to the 
comfort and happiness of the people 
intrusted to his paternal care, would 
notice, and which nought in the coro- 
nation oath taken by British sove- 
reigns, as explained above, would 
forbid them to consider, and, approv- 
ing, to comply with the same. 
STEPHEN FREEMAN. 
—__— 
Chamber's Traditions of Edinburgh. 


FEMIE following passages are ex- 

tracted from this work, recently 
published at Edinburgh :—the full u- 
tle is, “* Traditions of Edinburgh; or, 
Sketches and Anecdotes of the City 
in Former Times. By Robert Cham- 


bers.” 


l. The West Bow, 


In early times, it appears, the inha- 
bitants of the West Bow were peculi- 
arly zealous in the cause of the Cove- 
nant. Piteairne, Pennycuik, and other 
poets of the Cavalier or Jacobite fac- 
tion, distingnish the matrons of this 
street by satirical epithets, such as the 
‘* Bowhead Saints,” the ** Godly plants 
of the Bowhead,” &c. We also see 
that many of the polemical pamphlets 
and sermons of the Presbyterian di- 
vines since this period, have been pub- 
lished in the Bow. 

By far the most curious publications 
of the latter sort, were those of one 
William Mitchell, a crazy white-iron- 
smith, who lived in a cellar at the 
Bow-head, and occasionally held forth 
as an orator or preacher. What his 
peculiar tenets were we do not strictly 
know, but understand them to have 
been founded upon the opinions held 


by the sigid party of the Church of 
Sotiand before the Revolution. Mr. 
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Mitchell was altogether a strange mix- 
ture of fanaticisin, madness and hu- 
mour. He published many pamphlets 
and single sheets, very full of amusing 
nonsense, and generally adorned with 
a wooden cut of the Mitchell arms. 
Some of his poetry was re-printed 
about twenty years ago, by Messrs. 
Vliver and Boyd, in small parcels, and 
sold at one penny. His verses possess 
humour equal to that of (his contem- 
orary) Allan Ramsay’s, but are de- 
ee by great coarseness and obsce- 
nity. In one of his prose pieces he 
gives @ curious account of a journey 
which he made into France, where, he 
affirms, the ‘“‘ King’s Court is six 
times bigger than the King of Bri- 
tain’s ; his guards have all feathers in 
their hats, and their horse-tails are to 
their heels; and their king is one of 
the best-favoured boys that you can 
look upon,—blythe lyke, with black 
hair; and all his peeple are better na- 
tured in general than the Scots or 
English, except the priests. Their 
women seem to be modest, for they 
have no fardingales. The greatest 
wonder I saw in France, was to see 
the braw people fall down on their 
knees on the clarty ground, when the 
priest comes by carrying the cross to 
give a sick person the sacrament.” 
The Tinklarian Doctor (for such 
was his popular appellation) appears 
to have been fully acquainted with an 
ingenious expedient, which we observe 
practised by many publishers of juve- 
nile toy-books in our own day, — 
namely, that of self-recommendation. 
As in certain sage little histories of 
Tommy and Harry, King Pepin, &c., 
we are sure to find that “ the good 
boy who loved his lessons” always 
bought his books from ‘ kind, good, 
old Mr. J. Newbury, at the Corner of 
St. Paul's Churchyard, where the 
greatest assortment of nice books for 
good boys and girls is always to be 
had,""— so, in the works of Mr. 
Mitchell, we find some sly encomium 
upon the Tinklarian Doctor constantly 
peeping forth; and in the pamphlet 
trom which we made the above ex- 
tract, we have, moreover, a plentiful 
advertisement or puff of his profes- 
sional excellence as a white-smith. 
“Thave,” he says, ‘a good penny- 
worth of pewter spoons, fine hke sil- 
ver, none such made in Edinburgh, 
aad silken pocks for wiggs, and French 









white pearl beads,—all to be sok bur 
little or nothing.” Jide “A Part of 
the Works of that Eminent Divine and 
Historian, Doctor Willian Mitchell, 
Professor of Vinklarianism in the UV, 
versity of the Bow-neao; Being a 
Syse of Divinity, Humanity, History, 
Philosophy, Law and Physic; Com. 
posed at various Occasions for his 
own Satisfaction and the World’s Ii. 
lumination.” In his works he does 
not scruple to make the personages 
whom he introduces speak of himself 
as a much wiser man than the Arech- 
bishop of Canterbury, all the clergy- 
men of his native country, and even 
the magistrates of Edinburgh! One 
of his last productions was a pamphiet 
on the murder of Captain Porteous, 
which he concludes by saying, in the 
true spirit of a Cameronian martyr, 
** If the King and Clergy gar hang me 
for writing this, I’m content, because 
it is long since any man was hanged 
for religion.” But we give him little 
credit for this expression; for what- 
ever may be said, there is fully as 
inuch pleasure and advantage, as pain 
and loss, in what sectarians are pleased 
to call martyrdom. 

The abode of this singular enthnsi- 
ast has been pointed out to us, as that 
low cellar on the west side of the Bow- 
head, (No. 19,) now occupied by Mrs. 
Philip, a dealer in small wares; here 
he is said to have delivered his lee- 
tures to the éléves of the Bow-lead 
University. fi 

The profession of which the Tink- 
larian Doctor subscribed himself 4 
member has long been predominant 0 
the West Bow. We see, from a pre- 
ceding extract, that it reckoned dog- 
ger-makers among its worthy denizens 
in the reign of James VI.; but this 
trade has long been happily extinet 
every where in Scotland; though ther 
less formidable brethren the white- 
smiths, copper-smiths and pewterers, 
have continued down to our own day 
to keep almost unrivalled possessie" 
of the Bow. Till within these few 
years there was scarcely & shop m this 
crooked street occupied by other trades- 
men; and we can easily imagine, that 
the noise of so many hammermen - 
up in a narrow thoroughfare nes or 
extremely annoying. 5° remarka ~ 
was it for this, that country Per 
used to ask any acquaintance lately 

on if he went to heat 
returned from town, if he wen . 
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« the tinklers o’ the Bow,”—reckon- 
ing them to form one of the most 
remarkable curiosities of Auld Reckie. 
Yet, however disagreeable their clat- 
tering might seem to the inhabitants 
of the peaceful plain, we are credibly 
informed, that the people who lived 
in the West Bow became perfectly 
habituated to the noise, ft felt no 
inconvenience whatever from its cease- 
less operation upon their ears; nay, 
rather experienced inconvenience from 
its cessation, and only felt annoyed 
when any period of rest arrived and 
stopped it. It was for this reason that 
they became remarkable above all the 
rest of the people in Edinburgh, for 
rising early on Sunday mornings, 
which, in certain contiguous parts of 
the town, is rather a singular virtue. 
The truth was, that the people could 
not rest in their beds after five o'clock, 
for want of the customary noise which 
commenced at that hour on work days. 
It is also aflirmed, that when the na- 
tives of the West Bow removed to 
another part of the town, beyond the 
reach of these dulcet sounds, which 
80 long had given music to their morn- 
ing dreams, sleep was entirely out of 
the question for some weeks, till they 
got habituated to the quiescence of 
their new neighbourhood. An old 
gentleman once told us, that having 
oceasion to lodge for a short time in 
the West Bow, he found the incessant 
clanking extremely disagreeable, and 
at Rt entered into a paction with 
some of the workmen in his immedi- 
ate neighbourhood, who promised to 
let him have another hour of quiet 
sleep in the mornings, for the consi- 
deration of some such matter as half- 
«crown to drink on Saturday night. 
fhe next day happening (out of his 
knowledge) to be some species of 
Saint Monday, his annoyers did not 
work at all; but such was the force 
of a habit acquired even in three or 
four days, that our friend awoke pre- 
cisely at the moment when the hatm- 
mers used to commence ; and he was 
glad to get his bargain cancelled as 
soon as possible, for fear of another 
norning’s want of disturbance.—Such 
4 dispersion has taken place in this 
modern Babel, within the last few 
years, that there are now (1824) only 
‘wo tin-plate workers in the whole 
Bow, 
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2. Lord Kames’ English Inscription 
for Smollett. 


Dr. Anderson, in his Life of Smol- 
lett, speaking of the pillar erected to 
the novelist’s memory at Bonhill, 
says, at p. 137, “ Lord Kames him- 
self, Dr. Moore informs us, wrote an 
inscription in English for this pillar, 
of which the late Lieutenant-Colonel 
Smollett shewed him a copy; but the 
Latin one was preferred. Though the 
fact seems to be indisputable, yet it is 
remarkable, that Lord Kames, neither 
at that time, nor any future period, 
ever mentioned this English inscrip- 
tion to his friend and neighbour, Mr. 
Ramsay, of Ochtertyre.”— Boswell 
also mentions in his ‘‘ Journal,” that 
Lord Kames proposed such an inscrip- 
tion, and that upon its being spoken of 
to Johnson, the idea of any thing but a 
Latin one met with the lexicographer’s 
contempt. No mention is made, how- 
ever, of Lord Kames having written 
an English inscription; and indeed 
the fact that he did so, has never been 
more than conjectured by the public. 
We can now bring the truth to light, 
by producing a copy of the actual in- 
scription, taken verbatin from tlic 
original in Lord Kames’ hand-writing, 
now in the possession of a relative of 
the novelist, who is quite capable of 
appreciating so curious and valuable 
a document. 

“No circumstance is trivial in the 
history of eminent men! Behold, 
Passenger! the birth-place of Toutas 
SMOLLETT, who by nature was des- 
tined to banish spleen, and promote 
cheerfulness, sweet balm of life! His 
grave, alas! is in a distant country. 

‘* How dismally opposite is an Al- 
exander or a Louis, men destined by 
nature for depressing the spirits of 
their fellow-creatures, and for desolat- 
ing the earth! 

“This Pillar, erected by James 
Smouuert, of Bonhill, is not for his 
cousin, who possesses a more noble 
Monument of his literary productions, 
but for thee, O Traveller! If literary 
fame be thy ruling passion, emulation 
will enliven thy genius: Indulge the 
hope of a Monumental Pillar, and, by 
pan ach application, thou mayst come 
to merit the splendid reward.” 
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Dr. J. Jones in Proof of St. Luke 
being a Companion of our Lord. 


Sir, 


HE history of our Lord’s resur- 
rection, as given by the four 
Evangelists, is attended with difficul- 
ties, of which the enemies of Christi- 
anity have availed themselves, in order 
to invalidate its divine origin. The 
author of a pamphlet, entitled “ The 
New Trial of the Witnesses,” pub- 
lished some time since, has occupied 
this ground ; and I purpose, from the 
data he assumes, and the positions he 
advances, to shew how incompetent 
he and men like him are to question 
the truth of the Christian religion. 
The writer says, p. 15, “ Mark and 
luke are not to be considered in the 
light of disciples or eye-witnesses. 
Michaélis observes, and with him 
Lardner, Watson and Paley, that St. 
Luke, being a Heathen by birth, was 
neither one of the seventy disciples, 
nor an eye-witness of Christ’s works. 
Thus it appears,” he adds, ‘‘ that 
Mark and Luke were not present at 
the ascension, nor on any of those 
important occasions to which their 
history refers. Now, with respect to 
the competency of these writers, let 
us hear Mr. Locke: ‘ I think it will 
not be amiss,’ says he, ‘to take notice 
of a rule observed in the law of En- 
gland, which is, that though the at- 
tested copy of a record be good proof, 
yet the copy of a copy, ever so well 
attested, and by ever so credible wit- 
nesses, will not be admitted as a proof 
in judicature : this is so generally ap- 
proved as reasonable, and suited to 
the wisdom and caution to be used in 
our inquiry after material truths, that 
I never yet heard of any one that 
blamed it. This practice, if it be 
allowable in decisions of right and 
wrong, carries this observation along 
with it, namely, that any testimony, 
the further off it is from the original 
truth, the less force and proof it has ; 
a credible man, vouching his know- 
ledge of it, is a good proof; but if 
another, equally credible, do witness 
it from his report, the testimony is 
weaker; and a third that attests the 
hearsay of a hearsay, is yet considera- 
bly less; so that in traditional truths, 
each remove weakens the force of the 
proof, and the more hands the tradi- 


tion has passed through, the less 
strength and evidence does it receive 
from them.’” P, 16. 

That Luke was not an eye-witness 
of the transactions which he has re. 
corded, is an assertion first made by 
Ireneus in the second century, ani 
received from him by modern critics, 
though directly contradicted by Luke 
himself. This is a matter of high im. 
portance, and cannot be too often 
brought forward, as well calculated to 
humble the triumphs of Deistical wri- 
ters, and to illustrate the folly of im- 

licitly trusting to learned men, who 
in succession adopt, without due exa- 
mination, the opinions handed down 
to them by their forefathers. The fol- 
lowing are the introductory verses of 
Luke: ‘* Inasmuch as many have set 
forth a perverted narrative of those 
things which have been accomplished 
among us ;—2. As they who from the 
beginning were eye-witnesses and mi- 
nisters of the word delivered them to 
us ;—3. It seemed good to me also, as 
having, from the very first, serupu- 
lously investigated every fact, to write 
to thee, most excellent Theophilus ; 
—4. That thou mightest know the 
certainty of those things in which thou 
hast been instructed.” 

Luke, there will appear reason to 
believe, published his Gospel in bgyp' 
There certain impostors composes 
false Gospels, in opposition to the ac- 
count of Christ given by the apap. 
These were the men to whom Luke 
alludes, when he says, that “ many 
undertook to set forth a perverted 
narrative of the things which have 
been fulfilled among us.” The verb 
he uses is avatagcouai, which means 
to new model, or arrange afresh, and 
which, when applied to the history Me 
Christ already given to the public by 
competent vouchers, with the pteictest 
regard to truth, must signify oa 
Jeign or pervert. That their ouject 
was to deceive by false narratives © 
evident; for the Evangelist intimates 
that, because incompetent and — 
less writers had attempted to mislea 
Theophilus and others, he was ony 
to publisly his Gospel, to give sue “s 
were misled, or doubtful, @ full ass 
rance of the truth. ve at 

The pseudo-evangelists (aug, ie 
Jesus spent bis early life, am t s 
educated, in Egypt; and henee 
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retended to have recorded things of 
which they had been eye-witnesses. 
This pretension Luke verbally sets 
aside as a falsehood, by saying that 
the transactions of Jesus had been 
accomplished not among them, but 
among us, meaning, by us, the people 
of Judea, in the midst of whom our 
Lord fulfilled his ministry, and of 
whom Luke makes himself one. Thus 
avrorra:, eye-twitnesses, marks the 
apostles, who in their discourses gave 
a faithful narrative of Jesus to their 
countrymen, when preaching the yos- 
pel, in opposition to the pseudo-evan- 
gelists who pretended to have been 
eye-witnesses of him in Egypt. 

When Luke asserts that the things 
which he relates respecting Christ 
were accomplished in the midst of us, 
he intimates, and that not obscurely, 
that he himself was one of those who 
had witnessed them ; and this he posi- 
tively asserts in the clause that follows : 
“It seemed good to me also to write, 
as having from the very first scrupu- 
lously investigated every particular.” 
For the verb wapaxcAebew means, fo 
attend at the side, closely to follow, so 
as to inspect and examine what is car- 
ried on ; and it implies that he was in 
the number of those who accompanicd 
their Divine Master during the per- 
formance of the things related of him. 
It is observable, that it is not the pre- 
sent or future participle that is here 
used, as if the author meant that ue 
was about, when going to write, to 
follow the train of events which had 
been delivered to him by eye-wit- 
hesses ; but the past participle, thus 
intimating that he had already accom- 
panied the particulars which he was 
going to record ; and his reason for 
the determination was the circuin- 
stance that he had so accompanied 
them during their accomplishment. 

Thus Luke sets forth his compe- 
tence as an historian with unexampled 
force and precision. He had from 
the very first attended the facts and 
sayings which he records, and investi- 
gated their nature and truth with scru- 
pulous accuracy. He had heard the 
same facts related to the Jewish peo- 
ple by other persons, who, as well as 

imself, had been eye-witnesses, and 
oificiuily chosen to attend the ministry 
of Jesus ; so that he corroborates his 
OWn testimony by a virtual appeal to 
the testimony of the apostles and the 





whole body of the Jewish believers. 
And if we make the appeal to his 
Gospel, we there meet with many 
proofs that he wrote not what had 
been related to him by others, but 
what he had himself seen and heard 
from the lips of Christ. The asser- 
tion, therefore, made by the author of 
the New Trial of the Witnesses, that 
Luke is not to be believed, because he 
was not an eye-witness of what he 
wrote, falls, like a dead weight, to the 
ground, 

Paul, in preaching the gospel, must 
have had frequent occasion to refer to 
the sayings and miracles of Jesus; and 
it was of high importance to be accom- 
panied in his travels by one who had at- 
tended his ministry, and could furnish 
the necessary information on the best 
ape 8 authority—his own personal 
cnowledge. This seems to have been 
the reason which led the Apostle to 
select Luke as the companion of his 
labours. Soon after our Lord's resur- 
rection, many erroneous accounts of 
him appear to have been in circula- 
tion; and this rendered it expedient 
that Luke, as soon as possible, should 
compose his Gospel, and leave a copy 
of it, as the best security against im- 
postureand misrepresentations,in every 
church founded by him and his illas- 
trious Principal. Now, what we might 
thus expect or infer, is fully veritied 
by the following passage of Paul 
* We have sent with him our brother, 
whose praise, by means of his Gospe!, 
is throughout all the churches.’ 2 
Cor. vill. 18. ‘This brother means 
Luke, whom, in the next verse, he 
calls his fellow-traveller: and if in all 
the churches he was praised on account 
of his Gospel, he must have left a 
copy of that Gospel (though yet pro- 
bably not published to the world at 
large) witheach. ‘This, in return, en- 
deared him to the several Christian 
societies which he had helped in form. 
ing. They regarded the work given 
them as a treasure of high value, and 
they unanimously praised the author , 
thus indirectly bearing their testimony 
to his accuracy, fidelity and truth, as 
the historian of Jesus Christ. This is 
a most important fact; and it is sur- 
prising that it shouk! have been over- 
looked by learned men. We learn 
from it that the Gospel of Luke was 
extant— was deposited in all the 
churches, within twenty years after 
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the crucifixion of Jesus. They knew 
the author personally, and they re- 
posed the utmost confidence in him 
for his integrity and love of truth. 
This testimony of the Apostle Paul, 
which, from the incidental manner in 
which it is told, lies beyond all rea- 
sonable suspicion, dissipates into air 
the falsehood again and again repeated 
by unbelievers, that the Gospels were 
unknown to the world, until, a century 
or two afterwards, they were selected 
from a mass of other spurious gospels, 
and then by the decrees of certain 
councils were imposed as genuine a 
ductions on the public credulity. The 
learned and veracious author of the 
New Trial, proceeds on this ground ; 
and he asserts with confidence that 
the history of Christ was utterly un- 
known to Philo, Josephus, Seneca, 
Tacitus, Plutarch, &c. In p. 45, he 
says, ** Read all the Epistles of Paul 
from beginning to end, and you will 
not discover the least trace that any 
document then existed bearing the 
name of any of the four Evangelists”! ! 

If the Gospel of Luke was known 
to, and approved by, all the churches, 
it could not be less known to, and ap- 
proved by, the Apostle Paul; and we 
have, in | Cor. xv., a striking passage 
where the Apostle has copied the 
Evangelist. I will quote the original 
passage in Luke, and the extract made 
by Paul. ‘‘ And he said unto them, 
‘These are the things which I said unto 
you while yet with you, that all things 
must be fulfilled which were written 
in the law of Moses, and in the pro- 
phets, and in the Psalms, concerning 
me. ‘Then he opened their minds that 
they might understand the Scriptures. 
Thus it is written, and thus the 
(Christ ought to suffer, and to rise 
again from the dead the third day; and 
repentance and dismission of sins must 
be preached in his name among all 
nations.” Luke xxiv. 44—47. “ For! 
delivered unto you, as the chief thing, 
what I also received (or, as it might 
be rendered, | took): how that Christ 
died for our sins according to the 
Scriptures ; and that he was buried, 
and that he rose again the third day, 
according to the Scriptures ; and that 
he was seen of Cephas, then of the 
twelve.” The narrative of Luke im- 
plies these iculars: 1, That Christ 
ted. 2. That he was buried. 3. 
That he rose. 4. That he rose the 
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third day. 5. That he died and rose, 
as it is written by Moses, in the 
Psalms, and in the prophets, that is, 
according to the Scriptures. 6. That 
repentance and dismission of sins were 
to be preached in his name to the na- 
tions. These six particulars are said 
by the Apostle nearly in the same 
words, and in the same order, and in 
the same narrow space. Of these 
important events Paul was not an eye- 
witness ; he, therefore, acknowledges, 
with that candour which is always 
characteristic of truth, that he also 
received or took thein from some 
other. We find them in Luke in ex- 
act conformity to Paul’s statement; 
Paul, therefore, must mean that he 
took them from that Evangelist. It 
is also to be observed, that the Apos- 
tle mentions “‘ according to the Scrip- 
tures,” fsiwice: and the same words 
are ¢wice implied in Luke. Moreover, 
it was not usual with the Apostle to 
designate his Divine Master simply 
under the name of “ Christ.” But he 
here so designates him, and —— 
him once. He is designated, and only 
once designated under the same name, 
by the Evangelist. Finally, Luke is 
the only Evangelist who says that Je- 
sus after his resurrection appeared 
unto Simon, and that, after he appear- 
ed unto Simon, he next + ee unto 
the eleven. ‘This is said, and said in 
the same order by Paul,—that he 
showed himself to Cephas, and then 
to the twelve. J. JONES. 
is 
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ILBERT CLERKE’S LETTER 

TO BAXTER ON ORIGINAL 
SIN. Being somewhat fond of what 
is denominated hard reading, I may 
be too partial a judge in forming a 
estimate of this writer’s merits. ; 
he lived in our day, I think he wou 
have made an excellent plodding oe 
taphysical contributor to the eur y 
Repository. How few of the m ns 
arguments on these subjects cam F : 
tend to any thing like Sous t 
Clerke seems to have anuc 
pith and substance of all tet 
well be said on the topics of w , , 
he treats. His invention of the ie : 
glot adverb quasily redounds hi Y 
to his ingenuity. I notice one 
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two mistakes of the transcriber. Ka- 
caltixacueves is one word instead of 
wo. 1 Cor. ii. 7, should be 1 Cor. 


xi. 7. 

Mr. Holland’s Remarks on Helon’s 
Pilgrimage. The Quarterly Review, 
orsome other orthodox publication, 
not long since maintained that the 
Jews expected their Messiah would 
be God himself. I am glad, there- 
fore, that Mr. Holland has here given 
greater publicity to Mr. Kenrick’s 
Latin note on the subject, The re- 
marks on sacrifice are happy, and 
that on Gerizim and Ebal is acute. 

Mr. Jevans on Romans viii. 9, is 
strong in his arguments to prove that 
the spirit of Christ in this passage 
does not necessarily imply the vir- 
tuous and pious temper of Jesus 
Christ. But he fails of setting in a 
luminous point of view the ¢rue drift 
and force of Paul’s meaning in intro- 
ducing a sentence about miraculous 
gifts in this precise connexion. The 
gloss extracted from Grotius is con- 
sistent with the common understand- 
ing of the passage. 

Dr. Evans on the Religious World 
Displayed, has consigned the Rev. 
Robert Adam to a pillory. 

The Suggestion to Unitarians by 
lIporyAvros meets my cordial appro- 
bation. I have no doubt that the 
compilation which he recommends, 
would be circulated with great zeal 
in America, In selecting the tracts, 
and in adapting them to the purpose 
in question, I think as much as pos- 
sible ought to be omitted, which has 
not a bearing on the pure Unitarian 
state of the question, For instance, 
& small portion of Mr. Belsham’s 
7 View is Hyper-Unitarian- 
isi, and repels many thousands of 
readers, who could not resist the in- 
fluence of that admirable tract, if 
somewhat modified, and rendered 
conformable to more general views. 
_ The American Edition of Griesbach 
‘8 printed in a single volume, with no 
other notes than a few lines at the 

ttom of the page, giving, in the 
most general results, the manuscript 
— of each important various 


ing. 
_ Critical Synopsis of the Repository 
's again unfortunate in its grammar. 
For instance, ‘ The few trifling er- 
rors which Mr. Le Grice has pointed 
Out Aas affected neither,” &e. 





M. Cheneviere in Defence of his 
Statement. Why so irritable? The 
Professor is probably not accustomed 
to controversy. Or is he too much 
of a Frenchman to be calm under 
provocation ? 

Mr. Bakewell vy. Dr. Smith. Few 
controversies are of so vague a descrip- 
tion as some of this. ‘The disputants 
might write on indefinitely, to the 
entertainment, but not much to the 
edification of their readers, It is 
difficult to come to a fixed point in 
estimating the morals of a large com- 
munity. How hard to decide on the 
precise moral character even of an 
individual! How much more so on 
that of a city! 

Suppose we were to grant to Dr. 
Smith his favourite fancy, that the 
morals of a community decline in 
proportion to the spread of Unitarian- 
ism. Yet bow will he account for 
the circumstance that Calvinism has 
no internal power to resist the pro- 
gress of wicked Unitarianism? If, in 
Geneva, in New England, in the Pres- 
byterian Church of England, and else- 
where, there has been developed for 
the last century a spontaneous and 
unconnected, yet mighty tendency 
towards Unitarianism, and if, at the 
same time, Unitarianism leads to im- 
morality, pray, what is gained to the 
cause of Orthodoxy by Dr. Smith's 
course of argument? ‘There is some- 
thing rotten, after all, at the core of 
his religion. He can only consistently 
boast of it, and rely upon it, when he 
can shew it to be efhcacious against 
the instrument, as well as the sub- 
stance of immorality. I would as 
lief go down to Avernus by one step 
as by two. Mr. Bakewell is very 
strong on some topics in the con- 
cluding part of this letter. 

Reply to Difficulties in the Unita- 
rian Scheme of Atonement. This is 
a neat and happy answer to the ques- 
tions of your former correspondent. 
My own has just embarked on the 
ocean, and as far as it has any merit, 
is in a great measure anticipated by 
the present communication. Unless 
it be gratifying and useful to observe 
a coincidence between distant writers 
on important subjects, I beg, after 
the example of H. M., that in similar 
cases my observations may be sup- 
ressed. 


Unity of the Godhead asserted. 
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It looks as if the Archdeacon of Bath 


were ashamed of the appellation of 
Trinitarian, and felt sore about the 


consequences pushed home upon him 


on account of the correspondent doc- 
trine, when he claims for himself and 


his church the name of Unitarian. 


love to trace these little symptoms of 


I 


the growing honour and importance 


of our cause. 


Correspondence between an Unita- 
rian and a Calvinist. From the arti- 
ficial and set arrangement of these 
arguments, I am again led into the 
surmise, whether one individual be 
not the author of this carte and tierce 


of theology. 


Let me ask the Calvinist, (on the 
supposition of his real existence,) 
whether such a consciousness of the 
mighty evil of sin as he has pertina- 
ciously pressed upon his opponent 
throughout the whole of this contro- 
versy, would not involve in itself a 
manifest begging of the question un- 
der discussion. As far as I can judge, 
the Calvinist would only be contented 
when he could extort from the Uni- 
tarian an acknowledgment that sin 
deserves an infinite punishment. But 
when such a concession is made, 
there is little room left for argument. 

Mr. Muna’s Conscientiousness.— 
The whole transaction here recorded 


is an honour to human nature 


A Southern Unitarian on Sunday- 
Schools holds a fair balance between 
two of your opposing correspondents, 
and exhibits a spirit worthy of all 


praise and imitation. 


Criticism on Ephes.iv. 26. Acute, 


and IT am inclined to think, decisive. 


Mr. Frend on the British Critic. 


Worthy of his cause. 


Cantabrigiensis and A Psalmodise 


must speak for themselves. 


Review. Not Paul dut Tesus. 
This is a good littl abstract of the 
argument for Paul; bat I dislike the 
personal allusions with which the 
article concludes. It is an invidious 
ind suspicious thing to talk of the 


impaired mind” of an opponent. 


For my part, I would rather believe 
that Mr. Bentham’s intellect is still 
in all its vigour, and rejoice that he 
is able to make no more out of his 
itlack on the uTeai apostle of the 
Geatiles. I see no symptoms of de- 
cayed powers in the few specimens 


bere presented from the work review- 


ed. I suppose the author has lone 
been an Infidel, and would have wre. 
ten just such a book before as after 
his ** Letters on Usury.” This hv. 
pothesis of his decaying powers js 
also inconsistent with some intima. 
tions in the next article, where it js 
said that Gamaliel Smith has seized 
some points “ with .great acuteness,” 
Xe. 

Ought not the reference, p. 614, 
bottom of 2d col., to be Gal. i. instead 
of v.? 

Art. 2. Ben David's Reply. | 
wonder if Trinitarians will be willing 
to acknowledge and praise all that is 
unquestionably excellent in this work 
of Dr. Jones. Supposing, for in- 
stance, that new Omnium Gatherum 
of Divinity, the Quarterly The>legical 
Review, should see fit to notice this 
book, would the editors give a cheer- 
ful testimony to the beautiful argu- 
ments extracted from it in this ar- 
ticle? 

On the other hand, I must say, that 
some of these extracts are as wilds 
farrago of learned trash as one is ever 
destined to meet with. ‘The remotest 
analogy of facts, the merest and most 
accidental resemblance of a name, 
sets the author’s imagination on fre, 
and leads him through devious tracks 
where mortal else never trod. Listen 
one moment for an instance. “ Ur 
pheus in Hebrew is precisely Pharaoh, 
if we cut off its Greek termination, 
and read from right to left”! Hav- 
ing strained so much to make out 
this case of identity, the author aiter 
all spoils the whole by confounding 
the eife of Orpheus, not with the wie 
of Pharaoh, which, to have been con 
sistent, he ought to have done, but 
with Sarah, the wife of Abraham. 

Obituary. Rev. Thomas Owen.— 
“« His views were liberal and calight, 
ened, being a believer in philosophies’ 
necessity, and a materialist.’ I — 
his views might have been liberal iad 
enlightened, on other conditions (8 
this. a baal 

Intelligence. Southern Undare 
Fund, &c. Some movements bare 
recently been made towards 8 sat 
organization of the Unitarian cause 
this country. 
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Manchester, 
iR, Sept. 17, 1825, 

WRITER in your Number for 

August, (page 476,) who sub- 
scribes himself Spectator, without an 
attempt to offer a single argument on 
the subject of Ordination Services, or 
to examine any of those which have 
been offered, kindly undertakes for 
your readers the task of judging of 
the merits of the question. In the 
absence of all argument, would it not 
have been as well to suffer them to 
judge for themselves? The sentence 
by him pronounced is delivered in 
nearly the following words : 

“The objections against the con- 
tinuance [revival] of this service ap- 
pear strikingly feeble by the side of 
those advantages which have been 
triumphantly urged in its favour.” 

Your readers will remember the 
opinion of Mr. Rutt (p. 348) con- 
cerning the merits of the question, 
aml how strikingly modest it appears 
by the side of this arrogant decision. 
His words are, “ The question ap- 
pears to me to be set at rest, cs far 
as f have any judgment of it.’ The 
opinion here expressed, evidently re- 
fers to the merits of the question as 
discussed in the Repository—to the 
arguments of the writers ; but our 
sagacious Spectator applies it to the 
state of opinion on the subject, and, 
accordingly, musters a few facts—cu- 
nous enough in some respects—which, 
He says, have better “* set the ques- 
tion at rest,” than the ipse dixit of 
Mr. Rutt. , 

f entertain, Sir, that favourable 
opinion of the understanding of most 
your readers, that I am confident 
they will not thirk a question of this 
nature settled by the facts which 
‘pectator enumerates, even if they 
"ere a hundred times more numerous 
than they are. I am sure they will 
hot consent to have the question de- 
tided by this kind of voting, even if 
gator should again kindly come 
‘wards to assure them that it is 
“rikingly the best way. 

tis very true that the ceremony of 

lination has been of late warmly 
con mnmended, chiefly by gentlemen 
nected with the Manchester Col- 
ye” York. It is also true that in 
ot of the last five or six years 

“™ Services of the description 


Ss 


; in 
ton have been celebrated almost 





quest 





exclusively under the fore-mentioned 
auspices. And itis a fact that a few 
reports in the Repository have as 
strikingly demonstrated opinion and 
wishes in regard to the practice, as 
Spectator himself. But I never heard 
before of the sufrages of congrega- 
tions. I believe the proper expres- 
sion would have been the sxfferance 
of congregations. I know from _per- 
sonal observation that some societies 
now wish that they had given less 
countenance to the practice ; and in 
one of the cases alluded to by Spec- 
tator, Tam quite at a loss to discover 
what part the society can be supposed 
to have taken. 

Such is the formidable muster of 
facts which have set the question at 
rest! Such is the terrifying array 
against us which inspires Spectator 
with such a triumphant strain of 
boasting! And hence, and because 
some friends and acquaintance have 
expressed some approbation of the 
revived ceremony, it is most saga- 
ciously concluded, that the feeling in 
favour of it is general. What a hap- 
py talent is bousting ! 

Well, but good Mr. Spectator, is 
it not to be presumed, till we have 
authentic information to the contrary, 
that those who have neither revived, 
nor concurred in reviving, this unserip- 
tural ceremony, that all those not 
included in your appalling enumera- 
tion, must be ranked as your OppO- 
nents in this controversy? And if the 
Unitarian body be not inconsiderable, 
indeed, in point of numbers, they 
yreatly outnumber your partisans, 

Does Spectator forget, when he re- 
quires us “ to level our objections 
against the abuses of Ordination,” 
that we declared that we view the 
whole as an abuse ? (P. 283.) Mr. 
Baker also asserts, (p. 346,) that [ 
ought not to mention the abuses of 
the practice, it being the part of bi- 
goted misrepresentation so to do, 
when thev are disclaimed by the par- 
ties. I do not remember to have 
taxed the gentlemen with any abuse 
which they disclaim, and am under the 
necessity of observing that the charge 
is wholly groundless. ‘* The priestly 
pretensions and domination, the ghost- 
ly power and authority,” were not 
brought forward by me as accompani- 
ments of the Bolton service; I even 
expressly stated the contrary, that I 
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gave them credit, that no encroach- 
ment on liberty is intended. (P. 283.) 
But if it be meant to be said or im- 
plied by such a charge, that I ought 
not, in endeavouring to oppose the 
revival of this practice, to bring to 
light and exposure its ghostly preten- 
sions and spiritual impostures—things 
which always were its accompani- 
ments, when it meant any thing, and 
things which will be, more or less, 
its accompaniments, whenever it shall 
have acquired a suflicient degree of 
consistence and countenance—I must 
be allowed to say, that I care not 
how many such charges are brought 
against me. I still feel myself at per- 
fect liberty to put in array, in any 
form I may think proper, all the 
unchristian practices and assumptions 
which ever attended this unauthorized 
ceremony, ad posterorum terrorem, 
or any other good and useful purpose. 

While it affords me great pleasure 
to bear my feeble testimony to the 
propriety, strength and pertinence of 
the arguments and observations of 
R. A. M., (pp. 280—282,) and to ex- 
press my surprise that their striking 
Jeebleness has not been in any parti- 
cular instance pointed out, I take 
this opportunity to observe, that he 
does not appear to me rightly to per- 
ceive how the admission of an unautho- 
rized practice into a Christian society 
or societies, is, in fact and operation, 
an encroachment on Christian liberty. 
He says, “ Every society has a right to 
make regulations for its own govern- 
ment, and to adopt whatever customs 
or ceremonies may seem fit to the 
members of that socicty. © * * The 
yoke may be grievous, but it is self- 
imposed, and there can be no reason 
of complaint.” What! has a Chris- 
tian society a right to introduce cere- 
monies which are not authorized by 
the Christian institute? But they are 
all, on all sides, agreed. Yes, all 
agree to introduce or continue an unh- 
christian ceremony, an unauthorized 
custom, And so it has been agreed 
from age to age in almost all the 
churches. But surely the Unitarian 
Church will not consent to any such 
agreement. But ‘“‘ there can be no 
reason of complaint.” Suppose there 
be one person, or a few persons, in 
the society, who should be wiser than 
their teacher and the é ro\AG, who 
agree to impose the yoke and be 
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convinced that the thing imposed is 
foreign to the pure elements of Chris. 
tianity, has he or they no reason to 
complain? Have they not the right 
to complain, and to be heard too, 
that the unauthorized practice im. 
»osed is an unchristian imposition? 
Vhat signifies it who are the persons 
imposing ?—the imposition is the same. 
I observe, in concluding the present 
communication, which want of time 
yrevents me at present from extend. 
ing, that in answering Mr. Baker's 
defence of Ordination Services, my 
notion of delicacy did not suffer me 
to conceal my real name ; and that if 
Spectator really entertained “* feel- 
ings” or ‘ prejudices similar” to mine, 
he would, in a controversy like the 
present, either have appeared without 
disguise, or have been still content to 
remain a spectator. In my next, I 
shall consider what have been advanced 
on the score of utility and scriptural 
authority in favour of Ordinations, aad 
hope in a moderate compass to com- 
prise probably all I shall ever ad- 
vance on the subject. If the subject 
be of sufficient importance, and yout 
readers be not already tired of it, itis 
time for others to shew their opinign. 
In mine I am certainly fully confirmed, 
without any abatement of good-will 
towards my opponent, and without @ 
wish to sound my own triumph oF 
proclaim the feebleness of the opp? 
site party’s arguments : for is it not 
fit to commit the decision of the ques- 
tion to the tribunal to which we have 
saled ? 
eo WILLIAM JOHNS. 


i 


Inscription on the Monument — 
to the Memory of Mr. Baron : 4 
srres, (see Mon. Repos. XIX. 304, 
425,) in the Churchyard of Rega’ 
in Surrey. 

H. S. E. 
RANCISCUS MASERES, - 
mig. Aul. Clar. apud bgp 

olim Socius, Quinti Baronis in = 
Scaccarii, Munus, annos 50 exec 
est. Viri hujus egregu et amaba ‘tase 
fides, integritas, wequalitas, a 
que omnibus, quibuscum a a ae 
innotuére. Exiiniis his virtuhon 
cedebant tanta sermouis oe eet, 
suavitas, tanta comitas eae os 
ut nihil supra. Humanitas sn oi 
literis reconditioribus colendis 
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ai preconio dignissimus Exemplaria 
Greca et Latina quorum juvenis fue- 
rat perstudiosus, senex in deliciis ha- 
bebat. Sui seculi mathematicorum 
clarissimis parem indubitanter dixeris. 
Multa que accuraté, copiost, cogi- 
tathque scripserat prelo dedit; et in 
communem tructum attulit. Artculos 
fdei, qui dicuntur, in minimum re- 
reduxit. Deum Unum, ens entiuin, 
ownium patrem, Christo duce, sanc- 
tissime adoravit. Quam immortal- 
tatem toto pectore cupierat placicda 
lenique senectute, et integra mente 
consecutus est, Anno Domini 1824, 
etat. sue 93. Vale, Vir Optime! 
Amice vale carissime! et siqua rerum 
humanarum tibi sit adhuec conscientia, 
monimentum quod in tui memoriam, 
tui etiam in mortuis observantissimus 
Robertus Fellowes, ponendum curavit 
solité benevolentia tuearis. 
a 
Shepton, near Craven, 
Sir, Sept. 26, 1825. 
INCE I last had the honour of ad- 
dressing you from Durham,(p.474,) 
Ihave been residing for a few weeks 
at Girassington, in Yorkshire, a small 
mining town in the district of Craven. 
Che inhabitants are in general either 
Wesleian Methodists or Independents, 
and the ouly places of worship there 
are the two chapels belonging to the 
above denominations, and till within 
the last six months no doctrines have 
or some years been preached in 
frassington but those of Arminius 
aud Calvin; but of late the orthodox 
ubabitants have been much disturbed 
by the presence of Mr. Finch, a re- 
spectable individual from the neigh- 
bourhood of Manchester, whose zeal 
@ the propagation of truth and in 
opposing the progress of error cannot 
be too warmly applauded, who has 
Seeasionally paid them a visit, aud 
“rculated amongst them a number of 
‘mall pamphlets written by a notori- 
us heretic of the name of Wright, 
aad which (horrid to relate!) deny 


the truth of the received opinion of 


the Atonement and Deity of our Sa- 
"our, make very free with the Devil, 
(for whom both the Independents and 
Methodists have an especial liking,) 
contend that three cannot be one anid 
ome cannot be three, and also linnit 
te duration of the punishment that 
will hereafter be inflicted on the wick- 
ed, thereby aiming a deadly blow at 

VOL. Xx, 46 





the Calvinistic, comfortable doctrine 
of eternal damnation. The circula- 
tion of these pamphlets has, I am 
happy to say, been attended with a 
partial success, and some from the 
perusal of them have been induced to 
renounce the errors of Polytheism 
and to embrace the purer faith of 
i nitarianism, while to others of the 
orthodox creed they have given great 
otlence, so much so, indeed, that the 
pulpits of both chapels now resound 
solely with abuse of the infidel Soci- 
nians ! 

On Sunday, Sept. 25, I attended 
the afternoon service at the Meeting- 
house of the Independents, who have 
for some time past been without a 
regular minister, their late pastor, the 
Rev. Robert Aspinall, a gentleman 
whom I am proud to acknowledge 
as a friend, and in whose character 
are united the accomplished scholar 
and the charitable Christian, having 
removed to Bury to take the charge 
of a congregation there. Since Mr, 
A.’s departure, the pulpit has been 
regularly supplied by boys from the 
Independent school at Idle, near 
Bradford, and on the afternoon in 
question the service was performed 
by one of the Students, whose name, 
out of compassion to himself and his 
friends, I shall keep su4 umbra. This 
person who spoke a Tim-Bobbin sort 
of a dialect, having no doubt the fear 
of Mr. Fineh’s heretical books before 
his eyes, amused his hearers by preach- 
ing wu furious discourse of half-an- 
hour’s length against the Unitarians, 
whom in tne height of his charity he 
denominated Socinians, and moreover 
informed his congregation could not 
he saved; so that by his logic we 
must understand that Milton, New- 
ton, Locke, Priestley, Blackburne, 
Lindsey, Bishop Hoadiey, Xe., are in 
eternal punishment, merely because 
they could not so far renounce their 
reason as to believe that ‘Aree are one 


; . , . 
and one 18 é ft 


Qur young minister 
course, which was very learned and 
most admirably adapted to the com- 
prehension of miners, (alter a great 
deal of rigmarole about Roman em- 
perors, Peruvian imines, burning of 
widows, alligators of the Ganges, 
priests of Brama, and martyrs, ) 
with the utmost gravity and com- 
posure told his flock, that the Uni- 


in his dis. 
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594 Eaumination of Warburton, &c. 


tarians rejected a great part of the 
Scriptures, and as evidence of his 
assertion said, that they considered 
the passages ** God shall rider up a 
prophet like unto me,” and the one in 
Isaiah, ‘** Unio us a child is born,” 
as ‘* spurious,” and that ‘* many 
(many !) of our learned men had said 
so, but that divines more learned 
than they had examined the passages, 
and produced a mass of evidence that 
could not be got over’! Now, Sir, 
I challenge this young man to pro- 
duce a solitary work written by a 
Unitarian wherein the two scriptural 
quotations above are pronounced 
** spurious.” He cannot do it; I defy 
hizn: he is aware what he said is a 
falsehood, a barefaced fabrication, a 
calumny as unfounded as it was il- 
liberal. What pity that evil speak- 
ing, lying and slandering, do not form 
a qualification for a bishoprick! For 
then might this worthy disciple of the 
burner of good Servetus, this mild 
enforcer of Christian principles, this 
promising youth who is worthy of the 
patronage of Doctor Burgess himself, 
have been promoted to the see of 
Canterbury. [ once heard a notorious 
shooter with the long bow say, that 
when aman did utter a falsehood he 
might as well tell a thumper at once. 
I hope our censor will pay particular 
attention to this remark, and when 
he next has oceasion to say what is 
untrue respecting our tenets, to tell 
his congregations that the infidel So- 
couans disbelieve the Bible altogether, 
read instead of it the Edda or the 
Aoran, and use a liturgy consisting of 
extracts from the History of Jack the 
Giant Ailler or the Memoirs of Har- 
riette Wilson. We will be about as 
near the truth in saying this, as he 
was when he talked about the ‘* spu- 
rious” passages. 

Ihave two reasons in writing this 
letter; the first is, that you and your 
numerous readers Hay be aware of 
the unfair means to which Trinitarians 
resort in opposing our doctrines, which 
cannot be assailed by any other mode; 
and the second is, that Mr. Vint, the 
Theological Tutor of Idle Academy, 
may know what sort of discourses 
some of his students make when ab. 
sent from his institution.—In conclu. 
sion, Sir, | have real pleasure in in- 
forming you that all this beating of 
the ** pulpit drum ecclesiastic” is at. 





tended with little effect. Mr. Finch js 
succeeding gloriously ; and I sincerely 
trust that the miners of Grassington 
will ere long have a chapel where t) 
pure, unadulterated doctrines of Chris. 
tianity may be taught, and the hymas 
and prayers be addressed to the on! 
God, through the Mediator between 
God and men, the man Christ Jesus. 


PHILO-UNITAS 
TI 


An Examination of Warburton, ke 
(Continued from p. 518.) 
Birmingham, Oct. 3, 1825. 


Pensentur— 
trutina. Hor. 
i? this paper I resume and hope to 
complete my examination of War- 
burton’s strictures on the historian of 
the Puritans. 

(35) Vol. I. 574. [492. T.] I 
cannot lightly admit that Neal has 
misunderstood Hooker, or argued in- 
consequentially from his principles, or 
confounded the abuse with the proper 
use of church-power. Even if he 
have erred on all these points, it is an 
error of judgment, not of will. Dr. 
Toulmin, in his note, observes, that 
the ceremonies, &c., of the national 
religious establishment were not fixed 





by the church, but constitute part o! 


the statute law of the land. 

(36) 575. [492. T.] The remarhs 
under the foregoing article, will apply 
to the present. Who shall decide when 
and where the true religion may be 
found? Is the magistrate to teach us 
the genuine doctrine of Christ: 

(37) Ib. (Ib. Te] This stricture 
of Warburton’s, is to the same effect 
with the two last, and admits of nearly 
the same answer. ‘The laws of 4 
Christian Church should be those 
which are either contained in the 
Christian Scriptures, or plainly agree- 
able to the spirit of them. , be 

(38) 579. (496. T.] Here : 
prelate’s coarse language 1s levelles - 
Fuller, whose fidelity, however, ™ 
cannot with success impeach. , 

(39) 581. 498. tT Iam no ad- 
vocate for the theology of the Partans 
of the age of Elizabeth: Neal styles 
the Lambeth articles “ high propost- 
tions,” but does his duty int recording 
them. 

(40) 583. [500.T.} The annota- 
tor aims his ndicule at what he cat 
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the Puritan principle, that ‘* what- 
ever was Popish was false.””?, Extremes 
produce extremes: yet good subjects 
and Protestants had reason to dread 
both the tenets and the discipline of 
that system. 

(41) 584. (501. T.] What evi- 
dence is there that while under op- 
pression the Puritans persecuted ; or, 
if they did, was not persecution the 
vice of the age? = ‘The statement is al- 
most a contradiction in terms. 

(2) Ib. (Ib. T.] Warburton’s 

imagination, or rather his violent pre- 
judice, sets a phantom before his eyes : 
he sees persecution in the Puritans, at 
a time when it did not exist among 
them ; and he assumes without and 
against evidence that they abused the 
articles, because they were Lambeth 
articles. The conduct of these men, 
whatever it was, Neal lays ingenuously 
before his readers. 
_ G3) 587. (504. T.] I believe that 
in this case ot Darrel there was delu- 
‘ion, but no imposture. That age was 
less enlightened on the subject of die- 
moniacal possessions than the pre- 
sent, which has witnessed, however, 
scenes nearly as disgraceful. Would 
Darrel have needlessly exposed him- 
self to the sufferings which he under- 
went?) OF his hypocrisy no proof 
exists, Even since the days of War- 
burton, some divines, and those of the 
Church of England, have made pre- 
tensions to exorcistn. 

\44) 589. [505. T.] The prelate 
‘ecuses Neal of quoting a ‘ weak 
‘peech.” Surely, the quotation illus- 
rates the historian’s fairness ! 

(4) 589. (506. T.] This anno- 
‘ator takes every opportunity of deli- 
‘ering it as his opinion that the Puri- 
‘ans wished for an establishment of 
their own. He infers thus much from 
the slenderest premises : yet, even 
vere his inference well supported, no 
charge is brought home to Neal, but 
a the tnemory of those whose opinions 
and vicissitudes he records. 

(46) 594. [610. T.] Neal having 
= that most of the first Reformers 

‘re of Erastian principles, the pre- 
Paley sume notices respecting 
a famous book De Excommu- 
wile ne the information we receive 
thou Ty and not uninteresting ; 
toa's? itis little relevant to Warbur- 

‘main object. 
7, 48) Vol. I. Preface x. xi. (xvi. 
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T.| What IT had to remark on these 
articles, has been anticipated by Dr. 
Toulmin, who says, “ It should be 
mentioned to the honour of Bishop 
Warburton, who was an advocate for 
a test, though not a sacramental test, 
that to this proposal, that Dissenters 
should be exempted from all pains and 
penalties for not serving their country 
in offices of trust, he gave his hearty 
assent, by adding in the margin, ‘ Most 
certainly ps 

(49) History. 3. [3, 4. T.] I 
transcribe Dr. Toulmin’s note: ‘** Bi- 
shop Warburton censures Mr. Neal 
for not giving here the provocation 
which the King had received from— 
what he styles ‘ the villainous and ty- 
rannical usage of the Kirk of Scotland 
to him.’ On this censure it may be 
observed, that had Mr. Neal gone into 
the detail of the treatment the King 
had met with from the Scots clergy, 
besides the long digression into which 
it would have led him, it would not 
have eventually saved the reputation 
of the King. For Mr. Neal must have 
related the causes of that behaviour. 
It arose from their jealousy, and their 
fears of his disposition to crush them 
and their religion: founded on facts 
delivered to them by the English mi- 
nistry, and from his favouring and 
employing known Papists. The vio- 
lation of his solemn reiterated dec! \- 
rations, when he becaine King of En- 
gland, shewed how just were those 
suspicions, and prove him to have 
been adissembler. ‘To these remarks 
it may be added, what provocation 
constrained him to give the public 
thanks and promise with which he left 
Scotland ?” ; 

(50) 19. [18.T.J Neal, it is pro- 
bable, would have subscribed to the 
prelate's opinion of Egerton’s speech, 

(51) 78. [72. T.] This stricture 
regards, Brightman’s prophecy of the 
speedy overthrow of a ag 30 govern. 
ment. ‘ How,” asks Warburton, 
“ would the historian have us under- 
stand this? As a true prophecy to be 
fulfilled, or a fulse prophet confated ?” 
Toulmin’s reply is admirable: ‘* Mr. 
Neal is to be understood as his author 
Fuller, from whom he quotes. Nei- 
ther meant to ascribe to Mr. Bright- 
man a prophetic inspiration, but only 
to relate his sentiments and apprehen- 
sions.”’ 


(52) 101. [9A T.} Faithful to his 
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obligations as an historian, Neal re. 
lates the existence of suspicions con- 
cerning the cause of the untimely 
death of Henry, Prince of Wales. The 
prelate animadverts on our author's 
language, and calls it abominable. 
Let Dr. ‘Toulmin’s sensible and candid 
note be read: he properly wishes that 
Neal had expressed himself in more 
guarded terms, but shews that the in- 
sinuations in question did not origi- 
nate with him, and that they were 
sanctioned by the prevailing opinion 
of the times, and countenanced by the 
conduct of James 1. 

(53) 107. [100. Tr In these an- 

(54) Ib. bit. T.} notations War- 
burton repeats opinions already deli- 
vered by him respecting the doctrinal 
theology, the discipline and the views 
of the Puritans. But the prelate’s 
judgment on these things, will not 
affect the fidelity and credit of our 
historian. 

(55) 115. (107. T.] Bishop War- 
burton supplies a circumstance omit- 
ted by Neal; I mean, the effect of 
Episcopius’ defence in rendering Joba 
Hales, as he himself declared, Anti- 
calvinistic. Nevertheless, it does not 
appear that Hales had been, at any 
period, the friend of Calvinism. 

(56) 118. (110, T.] The prelate 
takes some language ot King James I. 
as ironical: his construction of it is 
doubtful, but of no importance to the 
present subject, 

(57) 120. (lll. T.) Warburton 
is not willing to allow the Scots cler- 
gy the praise of acting with the cau- 
tion and temper ascribed to them by 
the historian. ‘* The bishop,” adds 
Dr. Toulmin, * did not consider that 
it is not in human nature, any more 
than it is consistent with wisdom and 
moderation, to proceed, though in- 
jured and provoked, to extremities at 
first. ‘That the Scots Presbyterian mi- 
nisters should have great interest with 
the people was the necessary conse- 
quenee of their being sufferers for the 
principles of the kirk and the nation.” 

(58) 121. (112. T.) The words 
at which our prelate sneers, are, as in 
some other instances, those of Fuller. 
** Where,”’ he inquires, ‘* was the 
storm, except in the fanciful author's 
standish?’’ Let us hear Neal's Editor. 
“The storm was in the offence Mr. 
Selden’s doctrine gave the clergy, and 
the indignation of the court which it 
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drew on him.” 
tactory and Correct. 
be recollected, placed the claim of 
tithes on law, not on the feeble prop 
of an imaginary divine right. 


This answer is ac 
Seldon, it Win 


(9) 125, (116. T.) © There were 
two religions established by law ip 
Bohemia.” These are the words of 
Rapin: but, according to Warburton, 
the matter is stated erroneously ; for 
he tells us that there were not two 
religions, but one erly, administering 
a single rite in a different way. Tou 
min’s note deserves to be copied ; it is 
as follows : 

** This remark would be accurate, 
if the difference between the two par. 
ties had lain only in this point; but 
this could not be the case between the 
Catholics and the Hussites; the dif 
ference between whom extended to 
many essential heads; though they 
were with respect to this matter de- 
nominated from one single point. But 
the Bishop asserts that * the fancy of 
two established religions in one state 
is an adeurdity.’ But absurdities may 
exist, and this very absurdity exits, 
and did exist at the time his Lordship 
wrote, in Great Britain: in one part 
of which Episcopacy is the established 
religion, and in the other (Scotland) 
Presbyterianisim.” has 

Let it be subjoined, that the Editor's 
conclusion admits of being strength- 
ened by further reasoning and add 
tional examples, and that such ree 
soning and examples are at hand; 
though time does not suffer or the 
subject require them to be produc ed. 

ln pursuing the history, I transcribe 
& memorandum which I made a few 
years ayo: 5 ay 
; C1810, Oct. 30.) [122. T.) “ They 
called the place of their settlement be 
the name of New PiyMovut#. 
learn from the Rev. Mr. Harris, (Dr. 
'T. M. Harris,} of Dorchester, »e* 
Boston, N.A., that these settlers sve? 
after their landing met with an Indian 
who could speak their native pa 
and who was of great service _ 
among his tribe. This man 
kidnapped to Europe, and 
in Great Britain, but afterwards, 
some means or other, returned to 
own country. —J. Kh.” Mir. Ro 

The narrative concerning “ 
binson and his friends, and bs aon 
dictory address to them, a© ul 
monly instructive and affecting: 


(60) 126.) [Ns. T.) Were any 
event unordained by Providence, the 
prelate’s attempted sarcasin might be 
excusable. J’revidence is here used, 
though not with strict correctness, 
for an act of Providence. 

(Ol) 144. | 138, T.] The note of 
Dr. Toulmin is so conclusive, that | 
shall place it before my readers. bBi- 
shop Warburton having charged Neal 
with calumny in the statement that 
Charles I., when Prince, formed a re- 
solution of attempting a coalition of 
the two churches [of Rome and Ea- 
gland }, the Editor says, 

“It is strange how his Lordship 
could give his pen a licence to pass this 
wajust censure on Mr. Neal: when 
the conduct of Charles 1. furnished so 
many proofs of his wishes and endea- 
vours to coalesce with the Church of 
Rome. His letter to the Pope from 
Madrid ; the articles of the marriage 
treaty, to which he solemnly signed 
and swore, and the private articles, to 
which he also sw ore, are Witnesses to 
the truth of Mr. Neal’s assertion. If 
he had not aimed at this, why did he 
disown the foreign Protestants?) Why 
did he restrain the press with respect 
to books written against Popery, and 
license publications in favour of it? 
Why was Popery not only tolerated, 
but countenanced and favoured? See 
the facts to this purpose fully stated 
in Towgood’s * Essay towards a truc 
idea of the Character of Charles 1.’ 
Chap. ix. &c. &e.” 

(02) 147. [137. T.] Whatever 
Harsnet’s * learning and parts” were, 
other qualifications for the episcopal 
office might be wanting in him. Not 
that I pronounce any thing on his 
actual character, which at present | 
have no means of ascertaining. The 
hotices of him indeed seem to be 
extremely imperfect. 

(43) 148. (138. T.] Neal cannot 
be fairly accused here of perversion, 
though he laboured, I think, under a 
misapprehension of the import of 
Gondomar’s unguarded and ridiculous 

Kuage: Dr, Toulmin’s pertinent 
annotation demands our notice. 

(64) Ib. (Ib. T.] The historian and 
the prelate differ trom each other, as 
might be supposed, in respect of the 
soundness of Tand's principles of rea- 
soning against Fisher. 

(65) 149. (139. T.]  Toulmin 
Proves most clearly that if Neal mis. 
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represented Selden, sO did Heylia, 
who, it is evident, considers that learn- 
ed man as taxing the Episcopal clergy 
with aaerance and laziness. 

(66) Loo, [ 154. TL) Let the reader 
mark what Granger® says of Noy 
** He was equal at least to any of the 
lawyers of lus time, but had no amia- 
ble qualities. He was, in a word, a 
man of an enlarged head, and a con. 
tracted heart.” To be merely a great 
lawyer, is to have very slender claims 
on our admiration and esteem.+ 

(67) 7s. [A72. To) Warburton 
affects to despise the bistorian’s con- 


jectures as to the real motives of the 


war with France. Let the reader judge 
for himself. For my own part, Pdeen 
Neal's reasoning upon the case good 
and sensible, 

(o8) IS, (179. T.]) The stricture 
concerns solely the character of Arch- 
bishop Usher in a particular instance 
Neal's faithfulness ia transeribing the 
document, merits praise, 

(09) 209, (202. T.) It is really 
against Fuller, and not against Neal, 
that the prelate’s childish banter has 
been, once more, directed, 

GU) 232, (222. T.]  Laud’s pub- 
lic character was so fwulty and perni- 
cious, that there can be no occasion 
to insist on any doubttul parts of his 
conduct. In truth, Neal does but 
state the circumstance of the lay im- 
propriations, 

Gl) 257. [246. T.] Neal does 
hot represent the controversy about 
innovations as “* trifling :” all which 
he intimates, and this very truly, is, 
that it did not aflect ** the life of reli- 
gion.” 

(72) 272. (260, TT.) Toulmin 
shews that the historian does not reler 
this charge to the queen's personal 
vices. 

(73) 289. [276. T.] Bishop War- 
burton’s general estimate of Lauds 
character, is unquestionably correct, 

(74) 290. (277. T.] By “ awaken. 
ing preachers,” our prelate under- 
ot ** mad fanatics." See his note 
on Pope's line, ‘* Let modest Foster,” 
X&c., and Lowth’'s Letter, ut supra, p. 
40. 

(75) 205, [282. T.] Here we meet 


—_—_—_--— -—_- ~— . = 


* Biog. Hist. &c., Vol. IL. (3rd ed.), p. 
226. ‘ 
¢ Swift's Letter to Pope, No, vil, 
and Lowth's to Warburton, pp, 63, 64. 
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with very just though severe animad- 
versions, by Warburton, upon Laud, 
In this instance he does not differ from 
the historian of the Puritans. 

(76) 303. [290. T.] An extract 
from Hevlin, gives rise to the present 
annotation, which contains some in- 
telligence respecting Franciscus de 
Clara [Christopher Davenport }. 

(77) 387. Ch. vii. (not vi.) [369. 
T.}] I read, in Toulmin’s edition of 
Neal, “ Bishop Hatfield's tomb, which 
had been erected many years before.” 
{ Warburton’s statement is 250.] The 
truth is, Hatfield died in May, 1381, 
and was buried at Durham under the 
Episcopal stall.* 

(78) 429. (405. T.] Warburton 
does not concur in the historian’s judg- 
ment of Grimstone’s and of Selden’s 
speech. Our prelate’s attachment to 
his own theory of church-alliance, 
may insensibly have biessed his opi- 
nion. 

(79) 431. (407. T.] It was scarce- 
ly worth notice that Neal has informed 
us where Guy Vaux’s dark-lantern is 
deposited. At such points does Bishop 
Warburton cavil,-in the absence of 
materials for any weighty accusation ! 

(80) 434. (409. T.] The histo- 
rian’s representation concerning Good- 
man, is not prejudiced. 1 consider 
Dr. Toulmin’s note as decisive of the 
question, 

($1) 436. [412. T.] OF this anno- 
tation the reasoning may be left to 
the reader. It will be suflicient for 
me to observe that it is matter of opi- 
nion, and does not impeach Neal’s 
faithfulness and impartiality. Acts 
of attainder are most odious in my 
eyes, and scarcely reconcileable with 
our constitution. 

(82) 438. (414. T.] It is difficult 
to suppose, that this letter did not 
proceed from Stratford’s own pen. 
The king’s consent to his execution, 
reflects no honour on the personal 
character of Charlies. 

_ GS) 504. [472.T] That Neal’s 
insinuations against this monarch in 
respect of the Irish insurrection are 
“ very unjust and groundless,” is not 
quite so much a matter of certainty 
as our prelate supposes. The reader 
of Dr. Toulmin’s discriminating and 


» Godwin de Prawulibus, &c., (1743,) 
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intelligent note will scarcely approve 
of Warburton’s confident declaration, 

(84) 505. (474. 'T.] Neal explains 
himself; nevertheless, his episcopal 
annotator overlooks the explanation. 

(85) 510. [479. T.] Wahens 
rises in his language, and now speaks 
of ** a villainous accusation, destitute 
of all proof and likelihood.” “ His 
Lordship,” remarks Neal's Editor, 
“might have spared some of his 
warinth and bitterness. For if it be 
an accusation, it comes forward asa 
conclusion arising from the facts and 
authorities stated in the preceding 
pages. It is properly the opinion of 
the author, and the reader will judge 
how far it justly flows from the ev 
dence laid before him.” 

So far, Dr. Toulmin. His reply is 
that of genuine candour and good 
sense to violent prejudice and passion. 

(86) 512. (481. T.) With Dr. 
Toulmin, I ask, ‘‘ Why should a de- 

sign to mislead be insinuated against 
Mr. Neal? Has he not in the same 
paragraph informed his readers, that 
many were of opinion, that those 
grievances which had been redressed 
ought to have been covered? Doth 
he not fairly state the whole business? 
And doth he not, with candour and 
impartiality, avoid biassing his reader, 
while he was giving a decided opinion 
on the conduct of the parliament in 
this affair? All this appears, in the 
hurry of his remarks, at breakfast 
time, to have escaped his lordship’s 
notice. Had he read on before he 
wrote, in the margin of his book, it 
would have socsloned his censure.” 

(87) Ib. [Ib. T.] This annotation 
contains the prelate’s judgment on 

facts, which our historian has ingen 
ously recorded. aight 

(88) 527. [494. T.] Neal’s Editor 
has satisfactorily vindicated him from 
this charge of ‘a notorious false- 
hood,” which has arisen from ages 
Warburton’s want of candour am 

discrimination. 

(89) 532. (199. T.] Our prelate 
objects to Neal’s reasoning in answer 
to Collyer’s. Be the histonans a 
ment or opinion what it may, te 
attack is not made upon his integrity. 

(90) Ib. [Ib. T.] Rapin as well as 
Neal is censured for what Bishop 
Warburton thinks an erroneous co 
clusion. 


(91) 534. (501. T.] The validity of 
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the historian’s reasoning, is again dis- 
puted; but, surely, without cause. 
More should be said of the breach of 
privilege committed by the kinz, in 
respect of the five members, than that 
itwas an act of ‘* unparalleled folly :’’ 
it was grossly unconstitutional and 
illegal, and involved the responsible 
alvisers of the Crown (if such there 
were) in the guilt of a high crime and 
inisdemeanour. 

(92) 535. [501. T.] Let Toulmin’s 
judicious note be read, previously to 
any decision against Neal for quoting 
the authority and giving in to the 
opinion of Eachard. It is remarkable 
enough that [Iume® divides the blame 
of this ** fatal importunity” between 
the queen and the ladies of the court 
aad Lord Digby. 

(93) 636, [502. T.] Does Neal 
either say or insinuate that the king’s 
fears were pretended ? 

(94) 540. [506. T.] The language 
on which Warburton animadverts, is 
that of the enemies of the bishops ; 
not the historian’s, who quotes both 
Baxter and Collyer. 

(95) 544, [510. T.] That Neal’s 
sentiments on certain political mea- 
sures are opposed to those of Lord 
Clarendon, Eachard and Warburton, 
cannot be a subject of astonishment, 
or necessarily of blame. 

(96) 550. [516. T.] Another sneer 
at the historian’s impartiality! How- 
ever, it is not his statement of facts, 
hut his estimate of the quality of 
them, which the prelate oppugns. 

(97) 551. (519. T.] “ The con- 
roversy turns not on the opinion 
ad declaration of the two Houses, 
but on the truth of the facts stated. 
And these amendments [if as both 
Houses shall declare, the religion and 
liberties of the nation be in imminent 
danger, &c.] preserve the contrast 
between the opposite parts of Mr. 
Neal’s proposition, which he is very 
politely represented by Bishop War- 
burton as not knowing how to state.” 
Toulmin. 

(98) 567. (530. T.] Mr. Neal is 

re inaccurate in point of expression ; 
while his charge against the king re- 
maing substantially true. See the 
Elitor’s note. 

(99) 569. [532.T.] Sancho Pancha 


* Hist., &c., [1793,] VI. 466, 467. 





seems a favourite personage with the 
prelate, who employs him, it must be 
confessed, with some effect. Not 
that these witticisms bear upon Neal, 
but upon actors in the scenes which 
Neal delineates. 

(100) 583. “wer T.) Here again 
the historian relates the fact; and his 
right reverend annotator supplies the 
comment. 

(101) 586, [547. T.] Bishop War- 
burton censures Mr. Neal for using 
the word deserted, his selection of 
which Toulmin amply justifies. 

(102) 588. [550. T.] “ — the loss 
of as many Protestant lives as perished 
by the insurrection and massacre of 
Ireland.”’ Was the fact so, or not? 
That is the simple question. The 
prelate shews himself to be as refined 
and subtle a commentator upon Neal 
as he was upon Shakspeare. 

(103) 596, [557. 'T.] Oliver Crom- 
well had a purpose to serve in his 
speech against the Presbyterian ar- 
mies of the parliament. 1€ Warbur- 
ton could seriously lay stress upon 
such language, from such a quarter, 
and in such circumstances, I should 
accuse him of greater imbecility than 
he professes to find in Neal. 

(104) 597. (558. T.] We are now 
presented with a sarcasm on the 
scarcity of preachers of a learned 
education, who took part with the 
parliament. Is not Neal character- 
istically honest in mentioning this 
circumstance ? 

(105) 600, [561. T.] The histo- 
rian’s Editor has well defended him 
from the charge of inconsistency and 
of a want of accuracy in speaking of 
the Seldens, &c. In the very next 
sentence Neal ingenuously owns that 
the Puritan divines were unacquainted 
with che rights of conscience. 

(106) 615, (574. T.) Warburton 
makes some distinctions, which, as 
Dr. Toulmin intimates, savour more 
of chicanery than solid reasoning, but 
in which Neal’s reputation is not in- 
volved 

(107) Review. —Appendix. — Pre- 
face to Third Volume. We have here 
three articles of remark, which I pos- 
sess not an opportunity of fully veri- 
fying. The first would seem to be 
mere and irrelevant banter—the se- 
cond states the Protestant Dissent of 
an anonymous writer—and the third 
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expresses our prelate’s concurrence in 
Neal’s very just reproof of an obscure 
clergyman t believe, Walker]. 

(108) Vol. I. 62. (56. T.] In re- 
ply to what Bishop Warburton says of 
Selden and a convocation, Neal’s Edi- 
tor has made soine most apposite 
quotations from Selden’s Table Talk. 

(109) 80. [72. T.] Neal’s language 
is, ‘* most of the religious part of the 
nation:” a statement thus modified, 
should have saved him from the pre- 
late’s taunt. 

(110) Ib. (73. T.] The historian 
expressly declares that the imposing 
the covenant as a test can never be 
justified. To impose it, was a force 
upon the conscience. 

(111) 93. [84.T.) Let Diodati’s 
opinion and his answer have the weight 
that they deserve. 

(112) 102. (92. T.] Together with 
Warburton’s note about Dr. Cheynel’s 
villainous book, we should read Toul- 
min’s respecting the same individual, 
who “ had a tendency to madness.”* 

(113) 107. (98, T.] A merited con- 
demnation of one part of Charles the 
First’s public character. 

(114) 164. (152. T } I fear that in 
some instances the language and be- 
haviour of the Baptist lay preachers 
amounted to overt acts of sedition. 
Whether it would not have been the 
better policy to have let ** the brawl- 
ing torrent” pass, is another question. 

(115) 166. (153. 'T.) Warburton 
conjectures that the elector palatine 
had his eye upon the crown. 

(116) 247. [227.T.] Neal looks 
upon Laud as having been more a 
man of business than of letters: War- 
burton, as seems to me, appreciates 
him better, 

(117) 253. [235. T.] That the sen- 
tence of the historian’s on which the 
prelate animadverts, does not merit 
the name of “ foolish declumation,” 
has been proved by Neal’s Editor. 

CLES) 25s, | 240. T.J Charles the 
First appears to have mistaken the 
dritt of Hooker's reasoning in his Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. Neal produces 
lis voucher for the fact, and is not 
answerable for the error 

C19) 263 (243. T.) Whether the 
historian misapprebencds Lord (laren- 


* See the Life of him by Dr. S. John- 
sen. 


don’s meaning or not, still he agrees 
with Warburton that the commissivy. 
ers’ hands were tied, but differs from 
him as to the cause of their inability 
of going further. 

(120) 265. (246. T.}] The faet of 
the queen's ascendancy over her hus- 
band, is notorious; though Warbur- 
ton condemns the present notice of it 
as misplaced. Let the remainder of 
the prelate’s annotation be compared 
with Toulmin’s observations in reply. 

(121) 266. [248. T.] 1 must still 
doubt, whether it be so generully 
understood that the Earl of Glamor- 
gan exceeded his commission. See 
Laing’s History of Scotland, (1800,) 
I, 308, 509, &e. 

(122) 270. (252. T.) Baxter is 
speaking only of the former chaplains 
of the parliamentary army: Warbur- 
ton chooses to understand him of 
** the Puritans.” 

(123) 3560. [334. T.] According to 
Neal, the declaration that the Scots 
sold their king, was “ an unjust and 
malicious aspersion :” it was not so 
in the eyes of Warburton, Let the 
voice of History decide the question. 
Neal assigns reasons for his opinion, 
which, at the least, are as plausible 
as those of the prelate, on the con- 
trary side. See, too, the Editor's 
note. 

(124) 408. [377. T.] I do not here 
controvert Warburton's remarks: they 
have given rise to some adinirable 
observations, in support of them, 
from the pen of Dr. Toulmm. 

(125) 493. 453. T.] Selden 1s ne! 
out of place: he had a seat (1 use the 
words of Neal’s Editor) in the West- 
minster Assembly. 

(126) 495. (455. T.] The edge of 
Warburton’s sarcasm against these 
** glorious saints,” is completely taken 
off by Toulmin’s sensible annotation. 

(127) 497. (457. T.] This stricture 
(such as it is, for it ailects not the 
historian) consists of a lively, amus- 
ing anecdote. 8 

(128) 527. [485. T.] I agree WHS 
Toulmin that Mr. Neal is to be o" 
derstood as speaking of the person 
virtue of the parliamentary officer 
With more candour and a 
Bishop Warburton might have so 4 
=ni29) 530. (489. T.) Comme 
equity demands that we age 
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pare together the prelate’s stricture 
and the note of Neal’s Editor. 

(130) 530, [489. T.] Warburton 
laughs at our historian for his ima- 
gined simplicity in thinking that Oli- 
ver Cromwell, when making a certain 
speech, was really in doubt. Yet 
Warburton himself, in a former and a 
no less palpable instance of grimace, 
could receive Cromwell’s words as 
expressing his real opinion. See No. 
103, 

(131) 545, [503. T.] It is far— 
very far—from being yet evident that 
Charles I]. wrote the soy Sacidruxy. 
The reader should consult Dr. Toul- 
min’s appropriate note, before he ac- 
quiesce in the prelate’s censures of 
our historian. 

(132) 549. [507. T.] This  stric- 
ture is well disposed of by the liberal 
and candid Editor. 

(133) 551, [508.'T.] Warburton 
concurs substantially in the judgment 
delivered by Du Moulin concerning 
the actors in the King’s trial and exe- 
cation. As to the remainder of the 
prelate’s stricture, it is far from being 
probable that Episcopalians and Non- 
conformists will soon arrive at the 
same inference, in respect of the party 
who prepared the entertainment, and 
Was at the expense of the exhibition. 


The strictures of Bishop Warburton 
upon Neal, amount to above one hun- 
dred and thirty, and may be classed 
im the following manner: Ist, those 
which profess to impugn the histo- 
rian’s veracity ; 2dly, those which re- 
gard the nature of the facts and 
opinions that he records ; 3dly, those 
Which are directed against his judg- 
ment of men and things; and 4thly, 
those which in any degree or shape 
affect his reputation for integrity and 
fair dealing. 

I. He who takes the pains of reck- 
oning the number of the first class 
of Objections, will find it to be ex- 
Wemely small. It is not without the 
greatest difficulty that I can discover 
eighteen, which even accuse Neal of 

ifying the truth of history: nor in 
4 single instance is the charge sub- 
Stantiated. 

MH. A large proportion of the notes 
—het fewer than sixty—concern the 
Wality of certain facts and sentiments 
which Neal records, and which are 
Sund either in documents of public 
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notoriety, or in works referred to in 
his margin. By this set of objections 
the historian’s probity cannot be in- 
validated: how completely they fail 
of bringing his understanding into 
question, let those determine who 
have carefully perused the edition of 
his History by Dr. Toulmin. 

II. Many of Warburton’s strictures 
fall under the third division: they are 
levelled at the judgment which Neal 
pronounces or intimates on men and 
things. It was to be supposed that 
the historian and his censor would 
usually differ from each other in their 
estimate of both. A dignitary of the 
Church of England and a Protestant 
Nonconformist minister were not like- 
ly to view the events and actors of 
that period with precisely the same 
eyes. Nor ain I disposed or able to 
say that, in point of opinion, Neal is 
always right or Warburton always 
wrong. Common justice and candour 
demand this admission: to readers 
whom these qualities characterize I 
submit the matters in dispute. 

There remain then the very few 
annotations which may be thought to 
bear in any degree or shape on Neal's 
reputation for integrity and fair deal- 
ing. Now, in the retrospect, I dis- 
cover none of any importance, except 
No. 34; our historian’s language con- 
cerning Udal’s death. Here it might 
be wished that he had expressed him- 
self with more reserve: here perhaps 
he was insensibly led away by that 
excessive zeal, trom the effects of 
which even wise and good men are 
not alwavs free; but even here no 
strong or lasting censure fixes itsclf 
on his memory. Let him who is with- 
out sin, in this reapect, throw the 
first stone. That stone, most as- 
suredly, should not be cast by War- 
burton. 

I must not conclude without glan- 
cing at that prelate’s qualifications, 
at Neal’s, at Neal’s Editor's, and at 
Dr. Southey’s. 

Of Warburton it were presump- 
tuous in me to say much, after the 
masterly portraits and sketches of 
him which have been delineated by 
Dr. Samuel Johnson*® and Dr. Parr.t 


al 
® In his prefaces respectively to Shake- 


peare and to his own Lug. Dict. 
+ Tracts by Warburton, &c. 
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With highly superior qualities of mind 
and heart, which shine even through 
the clouds that his less estimable ha- 
bits threw around them, he was al- 
most proverbially arrogant and con- 
tempiuous, grasping at every thing, 
and at universal and paramount do- 
minion, in the world of literature. 
His knowledge was indeed wonder- 
fully various, but not ‘ uniformly 
exact.”” Among his “ happiest effu- 
sions’”’ no scholar will class his com- 
ments on Shakspeare and his stric- 
tures on Neal. He accused the his- 
torian of the Puritans of “ false facts 
and partial representations ;” but he 
failed in making good the charge, 
and has injured his own reputation by 
the blows that he directed against 
a writer far more judicious than him- 
self. 

Had Neal lived to witness the pub- 
lication of Warburton’s strictures on 
him, it is probable that he would have 
replied to this prelate with the same 
ability and success with which he vin- 
dicated his History against attacks 
from other quarters. Neal did not 
claim an exemption from the infirmi- 
ties of our common nature: yet his 
characteristic soundness of judgment 
usually preserved him from error, in 
his estimates of men and of events; 
while his deeply-rooted sense of reli- 
gious obligation saved him from de- 
signed misrepresentation. The me- 
mory of so excellent an individual, 
may well be cherished by descendants 
(and such exist) whose kindred quali- 
ties of soul enable them to appreciate 
the value of their ancestry, and who, 
on the other hand, would account it a 
matter of dishonour to spring from an 
individual that could knowingly falsify 
the facts of history. 

While I was employed in the ex- 
amination of Warburton’s strictures 
on the historian of the Puritans, 
proofs of the calm and mild and 
candid goed sense of the late Editor 
of Neal's work, constantly presented 
themselves to my eyes, and set be- 
fore me the image of a man of whom 
1 have peculiar reason to think and 
speak with affectionate and grateful 
esteem. Dr. Toulmin’s notes on his 
author, are a fine transcript of his 
own mind: copies of his edition of 
the Hlistory cannot, I learn, be easily 
procured; and a republication of it 
8, in every view, desirable. 
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There are some individuals whose 
amiable manners in private life form 
a marked contrast with that blind and 
furious spirit of party, which, on cer- 
tain subjects, distinguishes them as 
writers. This, I grieve to say, is the 
the case of Dr. Southey, who ventures 
to style Neal (the Quarterly Reviewer 
had used nearly the same terms) “ the 
most prejudiced and dishonest of all 
historians,” and who, it is evident, 
has not investigated that document in 
Neal’s work with a specific reference 
to which the accusation has been al- 
leged.* Ifthe Poet Laureate be really 
a lover of truth, he will, in futare, be 
more obedient to the first dictates of 
justice, nor wantonly offend the feel- 
ings of the living by thus calumniating 
the memory of the dead. 

JOHN KENTISH. 


P.S. As strong presumptive ¢vi- 
dence of Mr. Neal’s equal and impar- 
tial justice, in the composition of his 
History of the Puritans, | should 
add, that he did not wholly escape 
censure from Nonconformists them- 
selves. There now lies upon my table 
‘* A [printed] Letter to Mr. Sn——l, 
occasioned by some injurious Reflec- 
tions in the Fourth Volume of Mr. 
Neal’s History of the Puritans: 
wherein our present Liberty is — 
to the Persecutions of former limes. 
By a Protestant Dissenter.” It 1s 
written apparently by some descendant 
of Richard Cromwell, and consists, 
for the most part, of a vindication of 
his character, and of that of other 
branches and friends of the family. 
Whether Mr. Neal took any win 
this pamphlet, does not appear. Rv 
date is 1739—the bookseller, ~ 
sach Steen, Steers, as the - 
is erroneously printed in Niches 
terary Anecdotes, &e., +] in the od 
Temple Lane. This Mr. Steen pu 
lished Owen’s History of Serpents ; 





* Neal's Hist. [Toulmin], and Book . 
the Church, Vol. II. (Ist ed.) p- 309. = 
is not true, as Dr. Southey affirms 't , 
be, that the inquiries of the commissi® 
ers are twice limited to lawful ways 
means. I have shewn the pore 
The limitation regards punishment, 
examination ; with the reserve indeed, 
see ph the fifth, of offences coge 
zable by the ecclesiastical laws. 

t Vol. IX. p. 621. 











and a note of Dr. Isaac Watts to him, 
dated Feb. 2, 1741-2, and regarding 
that work, is in my possession. 
J. K. 
a 
Kennington, 

Sir, October 8, 1825. 
REMARK of my esteemed friend 
Mr. Rutt, in your last number, 
(p. 535,) relating to myself, may seem 
to require some notice in reply. Iam 
aware that Iam a defaulter with the 
public on the score of unredeemed 
pledges ; but my conscience does not 
accuse me of having failed in the ful- 
filment of any promise relating to the 
Bibliotheca Antitrinitariorum of San- 
dius. Quite satisfied I am that I have 
never committed myself by an engage- 
ment to attempt a translation ms that 
very excellent work. It is true, in- 
deed, that a few years ago I employed 
myself at intervals of leisure in writing 
a hasty English version of it; but be- 
fore I had gone through my rough 
draft I saw reason to be convinced, 
that with the maierials in my hands it 
would be easy to embody in an En- 
glish history of the same kind a con- 
siderable mass of new and valuable 
matter in addition to what Sandius 
had been able to collect. I therefore 
laid the undertaking aside, with the 
intention of inserting all the biogra- 
phical information contained in the 
“ Bibliotheca,” in my projected His- 
tory of Unitarianism. This intention 
J have not abandoned. But when | 
shall be able to complete for the press 
a work of which ivaee experience 
warns me that I ought not to flatter 
myself with the hope of being reim- 
bursed even the bare expenses of the 
publication, I cannot take upon myself 
to say. All I shall now remark is, 

that the materials are on the anvil. 

I am not aware that there exists a 
translation of Sandius’s Bibliotheca 
m any one of the vernacular languages 
of Europe. Dr. Toulmin, it is evident, 
had never seen the French work to 
which he alludes; and his words, 
strictly interpreted, seein to intimate 

at it was a translation—not of the 
Bibliotheca Antitrinitariorum—but of 
the “‘ Abridged History of the Soci- 
nians,’’ which he states it to contain. 
tis most likely that the French work, 
of which Dr. Toulmin had beard, was 
the “* Histoire du Socinianisme,” in 
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4to., published at Paris, in 1723. The 
Second Part (about one half of the 
whole) of this publication is biogra- 
phical, and includes most of Sandins’s 
facts, melted down, indeed, in a Ca- 
tholic crucible, and sent forth with a 
er deal of Catholic alloy and co- 
ouring. This book is anonymous, 
but is understood to have been written 
by Lamy. It is little to be relied upon 
as authority. Such is Bock’s judgment 
of it, and every reader of discernment 
will, I conceive, concur in this opinion. 
It displays, however, considerable re- 
search, and may in some cases be con- 
sulted with adva «ge. 

The Vita F. Socini, &c., by a ‘* Po- 
lish Knight,” is not prefixed to the 
works of Socinus in the Libliotheca 
Fratrum Polonorum, Wi is ptinted in 
the additional volume, (419,) contain- 
ing the works of Przipcovius. The 
smal] edition possessed by Mr. Rutt 
was first printed in that size in En- 
rland, in 1651, and appended to a 
Patin edition of the Racovian Cate- 
chism, which was ordered by the Par- 
liament, in its horror of heresy, and 
in the spirit which persecuted the emi- 
nently pious Biddle, to be burnt by 
the Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, 
at the Exchange, and at the New Pa- 
lace, Westminster. The original print- 
ed Vote (a single leaf) I had the gra- 
tification to discover in the British 
Museum, and it is inserted as a curio- 
sity, sui generis, in my edition of the 
Racovian Catechisin. 

When my translation cf the Raco- 
vian Catechisin was first announced as 
in preparation, my venerated friend 
Dr. Toulmin informed me, that this 
had long been a favourite project of 
his own; and that he had relinquished 
it by the advice of his friends, who 
thought it was not likely to answer as 
a literary speculation. Happy should 
I have been to have had my labours 
anticipated by so competent a hand! 

THOMAS REES. 
—_ 

Sin, October 7, 1825. 
OBSERVE that the subject of 
what are called “‘ Ordination Ser- 

vices,” continues to occupy the at- 
tention of yowr correspondents, and 
every new service seems to afford 
ground for fresh animadversion. That 
which took place tately at Norwich 
having fallen under the censure of a 
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6HU4 On the late Inaugural Service at Neririch. 


writer who signs himself C., (pp. 550 
—552,) 1 beg to offer a few words in 
explanation of its design and intent. 
It was not called an “ Ordination 
Service” by any person engaged in it, 
nor was it announced as such in any 
way, either publicly or privately. The 
ubjection to the ¢it/e, therefore, must 
cease. But the Norwich congregation 
chose to have a service on a particu- 
lar day and on a particular occasion. 
Perfectly true: and I suppose any 
congregation is at liberty to do so 
when they think proper, without ask- 
ing the permission of any person or 
persons whomsoever. In this case, 
the Society in question ventured to 
think, that the entrance of a young 
minister upon his connexion with them 
Was a fit occasion for reminding each 
of their respective duties. They were 
also of opinion, that in a service of 
this kind, it was desirable to invite 
those who took a friendly interest in 
the welfare of both parties to unite : 
and that it was not very inexpedient 
that a young man entering upon the 
discharge of his ministerial duties in 
a place in which he was a stranger, 
should see assembled around him those 
neighbouring ministers with whom he 
must be called upon more or less to 
co-operate. This may appear to C, 
very unnecessary, very absurd, and 
very superstitious. I must be allowed 
to be of a different opinion, and if he 
will trouble himself to read the ser- 
vice at Norwich, (which will shortly 
be published,) he will there see more 
fully stated the reasons for its adop- 
tion. I think he will find it difficult 
to shew that such a service may not 
be useful, and equally so that it could 
lead to any improper notions on the 
part of those who heard it. 

But he has ‘‘ read the New Testa- 
ment with no small attention,” with- 
out being able to discover (*‘ eagle- 
eyed,” as he says he is) “ any autho- 
rity fora modern Ordination.” Pro- 
digious !—and it would have been more 
so if he had. How many customs 
and practices are there in common use 
among Christians of all denominations, 
for which no positive command can 
be found in the New Testament; or 
rather, how few are the laws relating 
to such observances which it contains! 
What euthority is there for the forma- 
tion of our various Associations, or 


for the services which form so proper 
and useful a part of their yearly meet. 
ings? What authority is there for 
the manner in which publie worship 
is conducted, and the Lord's Supper 
administered ? Nay, what express 
command have we for the observance 
of the Lord’s-day? There is no av. 
thority for wearing a gown, and pray 
what authority is there for wearing « 
coat? Just the same for the one as 
the other. I would advise your cor- 
respondent, Sir, notwithstanding the 
acuteness of his vision, once mure to 
‘read the New Testament with no 
small attention,” and he may possibly 
acquire a few more correct ideas of 
what Christianity mwas intended, as 
well as what it eras not intended, to 
teach. 
One thing he evidently has to learn 
—nawely, in what the reward of a 
Christian minister ought to consist, 
And he has also to learn that in order 
to form an opinion of a composition, 
it is necessary either to hear it or to 
read it. Now he has never either 
heard or read Mr. Fox’s Sermon: all 
he knows is, that a sermon was preach- 
ed on such a subject by such a person. 
But assuming the mode in which the 
subject must be treated, taking for 
granted that, in speaking of “the 
reward of the labourer,” the preacher 
could only mean money, he proceeds 
to criticise the Sermon, to say what 
effect it ought to produce, and to pre- 
dict that such effect will not be pro- 
duced. ‘Truly, Sir, your correspot- 
dent is a most ‘ eagle-eyed” person. 
An individual so gifted, who can dis- 
cern the meaning and intent of 4 
sermon 100 miles off, who can sit in 
judgment upon its contents, and fore- 
tell what eflects it will produce, may 
justly claim to be of that privileged 
class of auditors who ‘“‘ go or a 
sermons, pour passer le temps, a 
who ‘ make up their minds” before 
they hear what is addressed to them. 
But he should remember, that the 
multitude are not so gifted, that they 
are obliged to hear before they can 
understand or decide, and that there 
still remain some old-fashioned = 
sons who listen to a preacher os 
hope of deriving some “ pera 
good” from his instructions. | h in 
doubt this will appear very rng | 
the eyes of your correspondent 
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but he should remember that we Nor- 
wich people live in rather an out-of- 
the-way corner of the kingdom, and 
are quite a century behind him both 
in acateness and refinement. We have 
not yet acquired the power of judging 
of a sermon before we hear it, or 
learned the fashionable slang of saying 
that we attend public worship, ‘* pour 
passer le temps.” 

But we have committed another 
unpardonable sin, in the choice of a 
young man for our minister. Alas! 
Sir, there are some men who, though 
they grow old, never grow wise ; but 
to whom increase of years brings ouly 
increase of folly and conceit. Of a 
young man there is hope, even if be- 
fore his entrance into active life he 
may have formed an erroneous esti- 
mate of his duties and his powers. 
An acquaintance with the world may 
correct and enlarge his views, and in- 
struct him both what he should do 
and what he should avoid. But of a 

| grey-headed coxcomb there is no hope. 
He will never be able to teach, for he 
has never been able to leara. 

I shall not attempt to follow C. 
through the whole of his letter. In 
truth I don't understand what he 
weans, nor do] believe that he him- 
self does. Let him read the paragraph 
beginning “‘ Backed as he is,” &c., 
and then let him tell me whether he 
means in it to justify or condemn the 
‘appointment of young ministers. If 
his words have any meaning he does 
both. He says, “ How can there be 
any thing in the range of Christian 
duty that it can be unbecoming and 
presumptuous in a young winister to 
advert to? If juvenility be an evil, 
our churches would be lacking advice 
till their ministers were 30 or 35 years 
old.” Then, in the very next’ sen- 
tence, he says, “‘ I own, I think the 
“ireumstance that our congregations 
are committed to the care of such 
young men, as have been lately chosen 
pastors, is avery great evil.” These 
two sentences resemble two clauses in 
the Athanasian Creed, where one con- 
tradicts what the other affirms, only 
with this additional defect, that the 
“riting is as bad as the sense is ob- 
‘cure. He adds, “ I attribute to this 
source” (i, e. the youth of our minis- 

ters) ** the deficiency of devotional 


wit, which has been charged, and 
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not altogether without reason, on the 
Unitarian body.” If ¢his is the source, 
how happens it that this ** deficiency 
of devotional spirit” is not common 
to all Christians, since Unitarian mi- 
nisters do not enter upon the discharge 
of their duties at an earlier period 
than their Trinitarian brethren? I 
used to be told, that ** like causes 
produce like effeets,’’ but the “* eagle- 
eye” of C. has found ont, that like 
causes produce different elleets And 
yet this is the person who sits in judg- 
ment upon the Norwich congregation. 
To such an one we may well say, 
‘Friend, who made thee a judge or 
an accuser?” What knows he of that 
society, or how is he enabled to decide 
what advice it might or might not 
want? He has been very free in giv- 
in his advice, and, whether he be as 
willing to receive as to give or not, I 
shall take the liberty to offer him a 
little counsel, which, for his own sake, 
he will do well to attend to. Let him 
endeavour, as his pretensions to the 
office of censor are singularly slender, 
either to endeavour to qualify himselt 
for it, or to express himself with a 
little more modesty 
He thinks that a charge given to a 
young minister on the nature and im- 
portance of his duties is “* a piece of 
mummery :” he thinks * that the cir- 
cumstance that our congregations are 
committed to the care of such young 
men is a very great evil :’”? he thinks 
“we have sermons enough at home, 
without any American importations,” 
though he thinks “ they are very well 
in their way.” Such language ts the 
joint otispring of ignorance and con- 
ceit, and is perhaps hardly worth the 
notice that has been taken of it. 
One or tue Nornwicu Con- 
GREGATION. 
i 
Sir, 

LLOW me to suggest to your 
A respectable correspondent T, F. 
B. (p. 536) that yiyuersas, OF the Ionic 
ywerSas, is used by Herodotus in the 
sense of avas. Vide Wesseling, ad L. vii. 
c. xi. Inch. lii. of this book we read 
riv cv paptug yeas. Aristophanes, 
Pl. v. 431, uses yeyrerZas in the same 
sense; ovxey Umoromov cos To Capabpoy 

vyetas, I subjoin an observation of 
Valkenagr. This incomparable seho- 
lar, in commenting on Heb. i. 4, writes 
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as follows : ywerSas frequenter poni- 
tur pro ava, frequenter et abundat. 
Nostro tamen loco virtute non caret, 
significans factus. Thus much in 
defence of Socinus.—With the inter- 
pretation of the Proem of John’s Gos- 
pel I do not meddle, being contented 
with the conviction which I feel that 
the orthodox interpretation is inad- 
missible. 

In reading the excellent communi- 
cation of Clericus Cantabrigiensis, 
(pp. 552—557,) 1 was somewhat 
amused to find that Dr. Copleston at- 
tributes the admission of the Neces- 
sarian system in part to the pride of 
the human mind in refusing to believe 
that the foreknowledge of God may 
co-exist with the contingency of 
events. What obstinate perverseness 
not to believe that an event can be 
certain and uncertain at the same 
time! But this pride of the human 
intellect is in many cases a provoking 
quality. Jt has an unlucky propensity 
to call things by their right names, 
and will not swallow a contradiction 
though recommended under the guise 
of an “‘ apparent incongruity.” e- 
ologians in particular find it a trou- 
blesome thing to deal with. Even 
though they call it hard names and 
vilify it with the appellation of carnal 
reason, or imperiously demand of it 
to humble itself before their myste- 
rious dogmas, it remains inflexible. 
It will pry into secrets which it is 
assured are above its comprehension, 
and pertinaciously refuses to admit 
that two propositions which are dia- 
metrically opposed to each other can 
both be true. When will men of sense 
and learning cease to deceive them- 
selves and mislead others by the so- 
phistry of words?) When will they 
remember, or reason as though they 
remembered, that things will remain 
the same by whatever names they may 
be called?) When will theologians 
especially be sensible that, unless they 
can refute the charge of maintaining 
absurd and contradictory propositions, 
to call their doctrines mysteries, is 
only to add evasion to the disgrace of 
defeat? It would be more magnani- 
mous boldly to affirm, that what ap- 
pears a contradiction to the limited 
understanding of man, may neverthe- 
less be true. E. COGAN, 

— 
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The Athanasian Creed at variance 
with Common Sense and Christias 
Charity. 

Islington, 
Sir, October \2, 1825. 
) a British Critic is well known 
to have been for many years a 
riodical publication devoted to the 

interests of the Church of England, 
On some occasions it has been candid, 
but, generally speaking, decidedly hos- 
tile to every species of Dissenters. 
The Unitarians have been honoured 
with no small share of its obloquy. 
But it is worthy of remark, that this 
High Church Review has lately been 
metamorphosed from a Monthty into 
a Quarterly publication. Its first 
number has just appeared. One of its 
articles is truly liberal, especially to- 
wards Unitarians; for they are the 
oppugners of its darling Athanasian 
Creed. It is entitled, ** Sermons on 
various Subjects, by the late Rev. 
Thomas Rennell, B. D., Vicar of Ken- 
sington, Prebendary of South Gran- 
tham, and Chaplain to the late Lori 
Bishop of Salisbury.” His predeces- 
sor at Kensington, though not imme- 
diate, was the amiable and erudite 
Jortin, and he was the son of Dr. 
Rennell, the present Dean of Winches- 
ter. Mr. Rennell died recently in the 
prime of life and zenith of his useful- 
ness, deeply lamented. ‘The Reviewer 
thus notices and commends his sermon 
on the Athanasian Creed: 


‘ This Creed, which has been the sub- 
ject of much misapprehension, has also 
been, we must confess, the cause of some 
uneasiness; and certain it is, that if the 
eminent divines of our church, professing 
as they do precisely the same beliel, 
should undertake to draw up a formws 
of this doctrine suitable to the present 
day, and agreeable to the mild and - ot 
rant spirit of our church, they wou! 
content to express it in simpler wr 
and to place it in fewer lights; and ~ 
would either abstain altogether from > 
damnatory clauses or express the “rs 
of them in such a way as to prevent | 
possibility of those harsh constructions 
to which they have been —., ” 
fault, however, is not in the leary os 
who composed it, nor yet 10 oes os 
itself, which, recording, as i ne 
identity of our faith with that > i 
primitive Christian, is entitled © 
highest respect; but in the nu ~ 
heresies and wild opmious 
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of which it was composed and in the 
necessity of guarding carefully, by every 
variety of position and expression, the 
unity of the church against the confusion 
which these heresies have introduced. 
Something perhaps is to be attributed to 
the hasty views and rash conclusions of 
the objectors themselves, who are not 
careful to inquire sufficiently into the 
real meaning and intention of the terms, 
and are apt, as our author truly says, to 
imagine that, instead of being an exposi- 
tion of the doctrine, it is offered as an 
explanation of it. But, whatever may 
be the source of these objections, they 
are eminently entitled to our considera- 
tion, for they are connected with some of 
the best principles of our nature, and 
particularly with Christian charity! And 
as we are heartily anxious, with Mr. 
Rennell, ‘ for the interchange of mutual 
concession, and for the unity and peace of 
the church,’ we are glad to present these 
observations to our readers, because they 
are, we think, admirably calculated to 


promote them,”’ 


Now take the following quotation 
from the amiable RENNELL: 


“The first objection generally urged 
against this Creed is, that in attempting 
to explain what admits not of explana- 
tov, and to define what is incapable of 
definition, it is at ouce confused, obscure 
and unintelligible. ‘That the doctrine of 
the Trinity is beyond the grasp of the 
hamau mind to comprehend, is fully and 
uaiversally allowed ; it is ever at the 
‘ame time to be remembered, that be- 
cause it is above, it is not therefore con- 
‘rary to, reason. We are not to refuse 
assent to the truth of a proposition if we 
ascertain that its terms include not an 
actual contradiction, because we are un- 
able to comprehend its mode and extent. 
Every proposition respecting the attri- 
butes of the Deity, that is, every applica- 
tion of a finite mind to an Infinite Being, 
subject to this rule. We assert the 
eternity of God, although of eternity we 
have bat a faint and unsatisfactory idea. 
We doubt not of the ubiquity of the Di. 
vine Presence, though of infinite space 
ur notions are equally limited. Why 
then should we feel any hesitation in 
rome as an article of our belief, that 

gh the Almighty appears in three 
erent and distinct persons or charuc- 

* in his dispensations towards man, 
Bei three are bat the self-same existent 
wd whose Godhead is essentially and 
he lly One; or in other words, 

reason can be adduced why we 
Gog not believe the existence of One 
in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity? 


There is nothing in the nature of the 
proposition that confounds the powers of 
our belief, though it deties the force of 
our comprehension. It is a proposition 
that is clearly to be deduced not from a 
few insulated passages but from the whole 
tenor of Scriptare and the whole scheme 
of Christianity: it therefore demands our 
assent. Confusion only follows when we 
are anxious to explain the mode of its 
existence—when the temerity of man 
attempts to fathom the mysteries of the 
Godhead. He maketh darkness his secret 
place; his pavilion round about him were 
dark waters and thick clouds to cover 
him.” 


Mr. Rennell endeavours to render 
the doctrine of the Athanasian Creed 
more palatable, by stating the Al- 
mighty to have appeared in three per- 
sons or characters, which are by no 
means synonymous terms. This lat- 
ter appellation reduces his Trinity to 
the Sabellian heresy, which has been 

ronounced to be Unitarianiain in a 
og! However, the Reverend Divine 
has afterwards more wisely retreated 
into the old covert of mystery. Ro- 
binson somewhere says, that mystery 
is a fine article for manufacture, can be 
made into any thing, and is absolute- 
ly inexhaustible! Here, indeed, and 
here only, modern orthodory, defend- 
ed by the first talents, or embellished 
by the most brilliant attainments, can 
repose in safety. Entrenched within 
this fortress, it defies all the researches 
of the religious world. 

But now let us listen to the chari- 
table Mr. Rennell on the damnatory 
clauses of the Athanasian Creed : 


“‘ The second and most serious objec- 
tion to this Creed, in the eyes of many 
good and charitable men, is the doctrine 
contained in what are usually termed the 
damnatory clauses. Shall a fallible man 
(say they) frame his system of belief on 
a most difficult and in some manner in- 
comprehensible subject, aud condemn to 
eterual destruction all those who differ 
from him in so tender and questionable 
a poiut? And shall the mild and tolerant 
Churchiof England sauction such an un- 
warrantable temerity? Let us consider 
what the assertion really is to which we 
so strongly object, and then let us con- 
sider whether that assertion is not war- 
ranted by the whole tenor of the Chris- 
tian dispensation. When then we say in 
the strongest clause of the whole, that 
‘this is the Catholic faith, which except 
every one do keep whole and undefiled, 
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without doubt he shall perish everlast- 
ingly,’ we cannot be supposed to mean 
that every trifling verbal difference on a 
subject above our knowledge shall doom 
even the best of men to eternal destruc- 
tion: this is contrary to our belief as sons 
of the Church of Englana ; it is contrary 
to our charity as Christians! But when 
words grow into things, when verbal 
distinctions, as they very rapidly do, 
grow into practical evils, when a man 
shall wilfully reject, insidiously under- 
mine, or knowingly degrade any leading 
doctrine of the Christian dispensation, 
then he is amenable to this clause. The 
revelation of God to man, the glories and 
graces of the Christian dispensation, are 
not objects of capricious sport or idle 
contention, They are not to be received 
at pleasure, nor rejected with impunity. 
Those who have the power and oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining, of receiving, and 
of defending their truth, must, in reason, 
be answerable for their wilful rejection 
or intentional corruption. God is not 
mocked: that which a man soweth that 
also willhe reap. Buteven Aere we must 
remember that God, not man, is the 
Judge! And when the judgments of 
God are threatened, they neither are nor 
can be threatened absolutely, but with a 
final and essential reservation for the 
mercies of Infinite Wisdom.” 


Such is the mode after which a pi- 
ous and learned divine has explained 
away the damnatory clauses of the 
Athanasian Creed at the commence- 
ment of the nineteenth century. Of 
its validity the reader must decide. 
But we must be gratified to perceive 
orthodox clergymen, fast bound hand 
and foot by their subscription to arti- 
cles of faith, yet striving to reconcile 
their credence of them with the dic- 
tates of common sense, and with the 
suggestions of Christian charity. The 
practical remembrance of this truly 
evangelical apothegm, that God, not 
man, is Judge, is a sovereign remedy 
for all uncharitableness and bigotry. 
Had this obvious truth been recog- 
nised, the Athanasian Creed, in all its 
hideous deformity, would never have 
been composed. It would not have 
reared its head to affright the timid, 
to embolden the censorious, and scat- 
ter dismay throughout the religious 
world. The uncharitable surmise and 
savage anathema, now indelibly stain- 
ing the page of ecclesiastical history, 
would, under the recognition of this 
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admirable sentiment, have been sup. 
pressed. Indeed, it is the usurpating 
of the province of the ereat Jude of 
all that has spoiled the temper of indi. 
viduals, murdered the repose of com- 
munities, and deluged the church of 
God with blood. This is the Anti- 
christ denounced in the mysterious 
book of the Revelation, closing the 
canon of Scripture, and which the 
hallowed spirit of prophecy, announ- 
cing the second coming of the Messiah, 
assures us shall be destroyed at the 
brightness of his rising. Charitably 
judging each other, is a duty of the 
first order, solemnly and repeatedly 
inculcated in the New Testament. Re- 
signing the ultimate condition of our 
brethren of a different faith to the 
wise and merciful disposal of the alone 
Searcher of hearts, Truth would fear- 
lessly pursue her inquiries, proclaim 
undismayed the result of her labours, 
and reign triumphant! Error ceasing 
any longer to delude her votaries by 
false hopes or groundless fears, we 
should speedily return to the doctrines 
and spirit of primitive Christianity. — 

Madame de Staél has thus felici- 
tously expressed herself on the sw- 
ject: 

‘¢ Men whose affections are disinterest- 
ed and their thoughts religious—men who 
live in the sanctuary of their conscience 
and know how to concentrate in it, as in 
a burning giass, all the rays of the uo 


verse—these meu, I say, are the priests Y 


the religion of the soul, and nothing ought 
ever to disunite them. An abyss sepa 
rates those who conduct themselves a- 
cording to calculation and those who are 
guided by fecling. All other differences 
of opinion are nothing ; ¢is alone is es 
sential! It is possible that one day a 
cry of union may be raised, and that all 
Christians may aspire to profess the same 
theological, political and moral religion , 
but before this miracle is accomplished, 
all men who have a heart and ever 
it, ought mutually fo respect each other: 


' 1 
Ministers of the Established Churca 
and among the Protestant a 
would do well to recollect, that it's “i 
illustrious grace of Christian rr + 
pronounced by the Apostle ~ ‘ 
Gentiles to be greater than fait ae ; 
hope, which will hereafter renege 
oned and perfected before the ¢ 


of God in heaven. J, EVANS. 
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Still pleased to praise, yet not afraid to blame.”—Porr. 
i 


Arr. 1.—Joannis Miltoni Angli de 
Doetrina Christiana Libri Duo 
Posthumi quos exe Schedis Manu- 
scriptis deprompsit et Tupis man- 
dari primus curavit Carolus Ricar- 
dus Sumner, A. M. Bibliotheca 
Regia Prafectus. Cantabrigia, 
§c. 4dto. pp. 554. £2. 10s. 


A Treatise of Christien Doctrine, 
compiled from the Holy Scriptures 
alone. By John Milton. Trans- 
lated from the Original by Charles 
R. Sumner, M. A., Librarian and 
Historiographer to his Majesty, and 
Prebendary of Canterbury. Cam- 
bridge, printed for Charles Knight, 
= Mall East. 4to. pp. 410. £2. 
Os. 


N every point of view, this is an 

exceedingly interesting and impor- 
tant publication. Any original manu- 
script of Milton’s would have been a 
treasure ; and a manuscript containing 
his “ Last Thoughts” on Christianity 
is inestimable. 
_ There can be no doubt of the genu- 
ineness of the work. Mr. Sumner’s 
history of its discovery is satisfactory, 
[see Mon. Repos. XIX. 124,] and 
there is abundant internal evidence of 
its being rightly aseribed to the Great 
Writer whose name it bears. 

The publication is in the highest 
degree honourable to His Majesty, by 
whose order it has been both printed 
and translated, [Mon. Ropos. XIX. 
“53,] and creditable to Mr. Sumner, 
who is the ‘Translator and Editor. 

W € propose to make our readers 
acquainted with the contents of the 
ook, less in the character of review- 
érs than reporters. Milton, of all 
men that ever lived, is entitled to 
‘peak for himself. 

The dedication of the work by the 
‘riter proves that he intended it for 

press, and calmly calculated 
"pon its circulation “ throughout the 
World” There is a manly but some- 
what subdued tone in this Preface, 
“hich shews how much Milton was 
2 earnest with regard to Divine truth, 

which consequently bespeaks the 
— solemn attention. It opens 
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** John Milton, to all the churches of 
Christ, and to all who profess the Chris- 
tian faith throughout the world, peace 
and the recognition of the truth, and 
eternal salvation in God the Father, and 
in our Lord Jesus Christ. 

** Since the commencement of the last 
century, when religion began to be re- 
stored from the corruptions of more than 
thirteen hundred years to something of 
its original purity, many treatises of 
theology have been published, conducted 
according to sounder principles, wherein 
the chief heads of Christian doctrine are 
set forth, sometimes briefly, sometimes 
in a more ecalarged and methodical order, 
I think myself obliged, therefore, to de- 
clare, in the first instance, why, if any 
works have already appeared as perfect 
as the nature of the subject will admit, I 
have not remained contented with them ; 
or, if all my predecessors have treated it 
unsuccessfully, why their failure has not 
deterred me from attempting av under- 
taking of a similar kind. 

“If | were to say that I had devoted 
myself to the study of the Christian reli- 
gion because nothing else can so effectu- 
ally rescue the lives and minds of men 
from those two detestable curses, slavery 
and superstition, | should seem to have 
acted rather from a regard to my highest 
earthly comforts, than from a religious 
motive. 

‘* But since it is only to the individual 
faith of each that the Deity has opened 
the way of eternal salvation, and as he 
requires that he who would be saved 
should have a personal belief of his own, 
I resolved not to repose on the faith or 
judgment of others in matters relating to 
God; but, on the one hand, having taken 
the grounds of my faith from divine re- 
velation alone, and on the other, having 
neglected nothing which depended on 

my own industry, | thought fit to scru- 
tinize and ascertain for myself the several 
points of my religious belief, by the most 
careful perusal and meditation of the 
Holy Scriptures themselves. 

“If, therefore, [ mention what has 
proved beneficial in my own practice, it 
is in the hope that others, who have a 
similar wish of improving themselves, 
may be thereby invited to pursue the 
same method. [ entered upon an assi- 
duous course of study in my youth, be- 
ginning with the books of the Old and 
New Testament in their original lan- 
guages, and going diligently through a 
few of the shorter systems of divines, in 
imitation of whom | was in the habit of 
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classing under certain heads whatever 
passage of Scripture occurred for extrac- 
tion, to be made use of hereafter as oc- 
casion might require. At length I re- 
sorted with increased confidence to some 
of the more copious theological treatises, 
and to the examination of the arguments 
advanced by the conflicting parties re- 
specting certain disputed points of faith. 
But, to speak the truth with freedom as 
well as candour, | was concerned to dis- 
cover in many instances adverse reason- 
ings either evaded by wretched shifts, or 
attempted to be refuted, rather speciously 
than with solidity, by an affected display 
of formal sophisms, or by a constant re- 
course to the quibbles of the gramma- 
rians, While what was most pertinaciously 
espoused as the true doctrine, seemed 
often defended with more vehemence 
than strength of argument, by miscon- 
structions of Scripture, or by the hasty 
deduction of erroneous inferences. Ow- 
ing to these causes, the truth was some- 
times as strenuously opposed as if it had 
been an error or a heresy, while errors 
and heresies were substituted for the 
truth, and valued rather from deference 
to custom and the spirit of party than 
from the authority of Scripture.”"—Pp. 1 
—3. 

Distrusting all human guides, Mil- 
ton wisely and bravely resolved to give 
himself up to the “ word of God it- 
self,” and that “solely,” ** seeing that” 
he “could have no wish to practise 
any imposition on himself in such a 
matter.” In this study, continued for 
years, he was so far satisfied as at 
length to trust that he had discovered, 
with regard to religion, (a discovery 
which the greater part of the Christian 
world has yet to make,) “ what was 
matter of belief, and what only matter 
of opinion ” ; 

With exemplary candour, he states 
his motives in laying the fruits of his 
researches before the world: 

“if L communicate the result of my 
inquiries to the world at large; if, as 
God is my witness, it be with a friendly 
or benignant feeling towards mankind, 
that [ readily give as wide a circulation 
as possible to what I esteem my best and 
richest possession, I hope to meet with a 
candid reception from all parties, and 
that nonce, at least, will take unjust of- 
tence, even though many things should 
be brought to light which will at once 
be seen to differ from certain received 
opinions. I earnestly beseech all lovers 
of truth, bot to cry out that the church is 
thrown into confusion by that freedom of 
discussion and inquiry which is granted 
te the schools, and ought certainly to be 





refused to no believer, since we are or- 
dered to prove all things, and since the 
daily progress of the light of truth is 
productive far less of disturbance to the 
church than of illumination and edifica- 
tion. Nor do I see how the church can 
be more disturbed by the investigation of 
truth, than were the Gentiles by the first 
promulgation of the gospel ; since, so far 
from recommending or imposing any 
thing on my own authority, it is my par- 
ticular advice that every one should sus. 
pend his opinion on whatever points he 
may not feel himself fully satisfied, till 
the evidence of Scripture prevail, and 
persuade his reason into assent and faith,” 
—Pp. 4, 5. 


The conclusion of the Preface 
breathes that spirit of liberty, which 
was the vital principle of Milton’s 
mind and character : 


“It has also been my object to make 
it appear from the opinions | shall be 
found to have advanced, whether new or 
old, of how much consequence to the 
Christian religion is the liberty, uot only 
of winnowing and sifting every doctrine, 
but also of thinking and even writing re- 
specting it, according fo our individual 
faith and persuasion—an inference which 
will be stronger in proportion to the 
weight and importance of those opinious, 
or rather in proportion to the authority 
of Scripture, on the abundant testimer) 
of which they rest. Without this liberty 
there is neither religion nor gospel—force 
alone prevails—by which it is disgraceful 
for the Christian religion to be supported. 
Without this liberty, we are still enslaved, 
not, indeed, as formerly, under the div ine 
law, but, what is worst of all, under the 
law of man; [servitus adhuc durat; Hen 
legi, ut olim, divina, sed quod misserrie 
mum est, humanz;] or, te speak ne 
truly, under a barbarous tyranny. be 
do not expect from candid and judiciow 
readers a conduct so unworthy of them 
—that, like certain unjust aad foolish 
men, they should stamp with the inv 
dious name of heretic or heresy whatever 
appears to them to differ from gira 
ceived opinions, without trying the ms e 
trine by a comparison with Scripture A 
timonics. According to their ngtions, # 
bave branded any one at eee 
this opprobrious mark, is to have ee 
him without any trouble, by @ * } 
word. By the simple imputavies — 
name of heretic, they think that they To 
despatched their man at one blew. the 
men of this kind I answer, that Tests. 
time of the apostles, ere the New base 
ment was written, whenever the vr x 
of heresy was applied as al os be 
proach, that alone was consideret 
resy which was at variance W! 














doctrine orally delivered—and that those 
only were looked upon as heretics who, 
according to Rom. xvi. 17, 18, * caused 
divisions and offences contrary to the 
doctrine of the apostles—serving not our 
Lord Jesus Christ, but their own belly.’ 
By parity of reasoning, therefore, since 
the compilation of the New ‘Testament, I 
maintain that nothing but what is in 
contradiction to it can properly be called 
_ heresy. 

“For my own part, I adhere to the 
Holy Scriptures alone—I follow no other 
heresy or sect. I had not even read any 
of the works of heretics, so called, when 
the mistakes of those who are reckoned 
for orthodox, and their incautious han- 
dling of Scripture, first taught me to 
agree with their opponents whenever 
those opponents agreed with Scripture. 
If this be heresy, | confess with St. Paul, 
Acts xxiv. 14, ‘ Thatafter the way which 
they call heresy, so worship I the God of 
my fathers, believing all things which are 
written in the law and the prophets,’— 
te which I add, whatever is written in 
the New Testament. Any other judges 
or chief interpreters of the Christian be- 
lief, together with all implicit faith, as it 
is called, I, in common with the whole 
Protestant Church, refuse to recognize. 

“ For the rest, brethren, cultivate 
trath with brotherly love, judge of my 
present undertaking according to the ad- 
mouishing of the spirit of Gad—and nei- 
ther adopt my sentiments nor reject 
them, unless every doubt has been re- 
moved from your belief, by the clear tes- 
tmony of revelation. Finally, live in the 
faith of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Farewell.”"—Pp. 5—8. 


Che work begins with a definition 
of Christian Doctrine : 

“ The Curistian Docrrine is that 
Divine REVELATION disclosed to all ages 
by Cuaisr (though he was not known 
woder that name in the beginning) con- 
cerning the nature and worship of the 
Deity, for the promotion of the glory of 

» and the salvation of mankind.” — 


He explains his purposed method : 


“ In this treatise, then, no novelties of 
wine are taught; but, for the sake of 
assisting the memory, what is dispersed 
throughout the different parts of the Holy 
Scriptures is gonveniently reduced into 
one Compact body as it were, and digested 
wader certain heads.”—P. 10. 
a second chapter is ** Of God.” 
arguinent for the Divine Exist- 
ence is judiciously and clearly stated: 
ton relies upon the testimony of 
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‘* conscience,” but by conscience he 
means “ right reason.” He appeals 
also to ** the ancient nation af the 
Jews,” whose dispersion is designed 
not only “ to pay the penalty of their 
own guilt,” ** but rather to be a per- 
petual and living testimony fo all peo- 
ple under heaven of the existence of 
God, and of the truth of the Holy 
Scriptures.” 

This great man appears to us to 
approach the confines, at least, of a 
long exploded doctrine, in his repre- 
sentation of the Divine Nature ; but 
it is fitting that the reader should see 
his own words. 


“Our safest way is to form in our 
minds such a conception of God, as shall 
correspond with his own delineation and 
representation of himself in the sacred 
writings. For, granting that both in the 
literal and figurative descriptions of God, 
he is exhibited not as he really is, but in 
such a manner as may be within the 
scope of our comprehensions, yet we ought 
to entertain such a conception of bim, as 
he, in condescending to accommodate 
himself to our capacities, has shewn that 
he desires we should conceive, For it is 
on this very account that he has lowered 
himself to our level, lest in our flights 
above the reach of human understanding, 
and beyond the written word of Scripture, 
we should be tempted to indulge in vague 
cogitations and subtleties. 

“There is no need, then, that theolo- 
gians should have recoursé here to what 
they call anthropopathy—a figure invent- 
ed by the grammarians to excuse the ab. 
surdities of the poets on the subject of 
the Heathen divinities. We niay be sure 
that sufficient care has been taken that 
the Holy Scriptures should contain no- 
thing unsuitable to the character or dig- 
nity of God, and that God should say 
nothing of himself whieh could derogate 
from his own majesty, It is better, 
therefore, to contemplate the Deity, and 
to conceive of him, not with reference to 
human passions, that is, after the manner 
of men, who are never weary of formitry 
subtle imaginations respecting him, bot 
after the manner of Scripture, that is, iti 
the way in which God bas offered himself 
to otr contemplation; nor shotld Wwe 
think that he would say or direct any 
thing tw be written of hithself, which is 
inconsistent with the opittiot he wishes 
us to entertain of his charatter, Let us 
require no better authority than God 
Himself for determining what is worthy 
or unworthy of him. If if repentetl Jeho- 
vah that he had made min, Gen. vi. 6, 
and becauseof their groanings, dadges'ii. 
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18, let us believe that it did repent him, 
only taking care to remember that what 
is called repentance when applied to God, 
does not arise from inadvertency, as in 
men, for so he has himself cautioned us, 
Numb, xxiii. 19, Gad is not a man that 
he should lie, neither the son of man that 
he should repent. See also 1 Sam. xv. 
29. Again, if it grieved the Lord at his 
heart, Gen. vi. 63 and if Ais soul were 
grieved for the misery of Israel, Judges x. 
16, let us believe that it did grieve him. 
For the affections which iv a good man 
are good, and rank with virtues, in God 
are holy. If after the work of six days 
it be said of God that he rested and was 
refreshed, Exod. xxxi. 17; if it be said 
that Ae feared the wrath of the enemy, 
Deut, xxxii. 27, let us believe that it is 
not beneath the dignity of God to grieve 
in that for which he is grieved, or to be 
refreshed in that which refresheth him, 
or to fear in that he feareth. For how- 
ever We may attempt to soften down such 
expressions by a latitude of interpreta. 
tion, when applied to the Deity, it comes 
in the end to precisely the same. If God 
be said fo Aave made man in his own 
image, after his likeness, Gen. i, 26, and 
that too not only as to his soul, but also 
as to his outward form, (unless the same 
words have different significations here 
and in chap. v. 3, .f4dam begat a son in 
his own likeness, after his image,) and if 
God habitually assign to himself the 
members and form of man, why should 
we be afraid of attributing to him what 
he attributes to himself, so long as what 
is imperfection and weakness wher view- 
ed in reference to ourselves be considered 
as most complete and excellent whenever 
it isimputed to God? Questionless, the 
xlory and majesty of the Deity must have 
been so dear to him, that he would never 
say any thing of himself which could be 
humiliating or degrading, and would 
ascribe to himself no persoval attribute 
which he would not willingly have ascrib- 
ed to him by his creatures. Let us be 
convinced that those have acquired the 
truest apprehension of the nature of God 
who submit their understandings to his 
word ; inasmuch as he has accommodated 
his words to their understandings, and 
has shewn what he wishes their notion 
of the Deity should be. 

“To speak summarily, God either is, 
or is not, such as he represents himself 
to be. If he be really such, why should 
we think otherwise of him? If he be 
not such, on what authority do we say 
what God has not said? if at least it 
be his will that we should thus think of 
him, why does our imagination wander 
‘ato some other conception ?, Why should 
we hesitate to conceive of God according 





to what he has not hesitated to declare 
explicitly respecting himself? For sneh 
knowledge of the Deity as was necessary 
for the salvation of man, he has himse: 
of his goodness been pleased to reveai 
abundantly. Deut. xxix. 20, The secret 
things belong unto Jehovah, but those 
things which are revealed belong unto ws 
—that we may do them. 

** In arguing thus, we do not say that 
God is in fashion like unto man in all his 
parts and members, but that as far as we 
are concerned to know, he is of that 
form which he attributes to himself in 
the sacred writings. If therefore we per- 
sist in entertaining a different conception 
of the Deity than that which is to be 
presumed he desires should be cherished, 
inasmuch as he has himself disclosed it 
to us, we frustrate the purposes of God 
instead of rendering him submissive obe- 
dience. As if, forsooth, we wished to 
shew that it was not we who had thought 
too meanly of God, but God who had 
thought too meanly of us.”"—Pp. 1o—19. 


In his statement of the ‘ Names 
and Attributes of God,” Milton a. 
heres to the language of Scripture. 
The criticism, in the following pas- 
sage, is one of the earliest proofs that 
we observe of the superionty of his 
mind to traditionary divinity. 


“God considered in his most simple 
nature is a Sprrit. Exod, iii. M4, ), 
I am that I am. Rom. ki. 36, Of Aim 
and through him are all things. — John iv. 
24, God is a spirit. What a spirit is, or 
rather what it is not, is shewn, Isa. xxxi. 
3, Flesh, and not spirit. Luke xxiv. 59, 
Ai spirit hath not flesh and bones. W hence 
it is evident that the essence of God, be- 
ing in itself most simple, can admit ne 
compound quality; so that the term “y- 
postusis, Heb. i. 3, which 1s different!) 
translated snbstance, or subsistence, OF 
person, can be nothing else but that ~ 
perfect essence by which God subsists i 
himself, in himself, and through himese “ 
For neither substance nor subsistence make 
any addition to what is already a most 

erfect essence ; and the word person i 
its later acceptation signifies any = 
dual thing gifted with intelligence, “ 
hypostasis denotes not the ens itself, 
the essence of the ens in the abstract. 
Hypostasis, therefore, is clearly the ma 
as essence, and thus many 0! the La 
commentators render it ia the ibe 
already quoted. ‘Therefore, 4% ( ae 
most simple essence, so is he also a 
simple subsistence.”"—P. 21. 


i ced some of the most 
pled tlie, in the Old Pa 
ment, of the Unity of God, 
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thus significantly argues this great 
subject : 

“ What can be plainer, what more dis- 
tinct, what more suitable to general com- 
prehension and the ordinary forms of 
swech, in order that the people of God 
wight understand that there was numeri- 
cally one God and one Spirit, in the com- 
mon acceptatiou of numerical unity ? 

“ For it was fitting and highly agree- 
able to reason, that what was the first 
and consequently the greatest command. 
went, scrupulous obedience to which was 
required by God even from the lowest of 
all the people, should be delivered in so 
plain &@ manner, that nothing ambiguous 
or obscure in its terms could lead his 
worshipers into error, or keep them in 
suspense or doubt. And thus the Isra- 
elites under the law and the prophets 
always understood it to mean, that God 
was numerically one God, that beside 
him there was none other, much less any 
equal, For those disputants of the schools 
had not yet appeared, who depcuding on 
their own sagacity, or rather on argu- 
ments of a purely contradictory tendency, 
cast a doubt upon that very unity of God 
which they pretended to assert. But as 
with regard to the omnipotence of the 
Deity, it is universally allowed, as has 
been stated before, that he can do no- 
thing which involves a contradiction ; so 
must it also be remembered in this place, 
that nothing can be said of the one God, 
which is inconsistent with his unity, and 
which implies at the same time the unity 


ac 


mg plurality of the Godhead.”—Pyp. 25, 


The next Chapter, “ Of the Divine 
Decrees,” will require longer extracts 
than we can give in the present num- 
ber, and therefore we must here pause. 


= 


Arr. Il.— A Sermon on Christian 
Charity, By the Rev. Sydney Smith. 
York, printed. 

Ant. III.— Sermon preached at Ap- 
pleby, August 12, 1825, before Sir 
Sohn Bayley and Sir John Hulluck, 
his Majesty's Sudges of Assize on 
the Northern Circuit. By the Rev. 
. Bird, A. M., Rector of High 
poy land, in the County of York. 

curith, printed. 


E are very desirous to bring 

"4 lag readers acquainted with the 
stance of these discourses, because 
do the highest honour to their 

rs, and because, coming from 
“letgymen of the Established Church, 





they cannot fail to do much local good ; 
though, being printed in the country, 
without any London bookseller’s name, 
it is to be feared that they will not, by 
getting into extensive circulation, do 
any thing like the good they might 
have done, if more extensively pub- 
lished. We trust, therefore, that our 
readers will thank us for pretty long 
extracts. 

I. Our old friend and favourite Syd- 
ney Smith treats his subject in a ge- 
neral way ; though his application of 
it to the present times is sufliciently 
striking. No one can fail to perceive 
that he has in view the spirit with 
which Protestants should act towards 
Roman Catholics in this period of ea- 
ger excitement in both parties. He 
iays down the following rules for the 
observance of Christians that differ 
from each other in op:nion, rules which 
are suggested by his text, Colos. iii, 
12, 13; first remarking, however, upon 
the inutility of intolerance : 


«In pressing upon you" the great duty 
of religious charity, the inatility of the 
opposite defect uf religious violence first 
presses itself upon my notice. The evil 
of difference in opinion must exist; it 
admits of no cure: the wildest visionary 
does not now hope he can bring his fel- 
low-creatures to ove standard of faith. 
If history has taught us any one thing, 
it is, that mankind, on such sort of 
subjects, will form their own opinions ; 
therefore, whatever be the other evils of 
wanting charity in matters of religion, it 
is at least useless; it hardens error and 
provokes recrimination ; but it does not 
enlighten those whom we wish to re- 
claim, or extend doctrines which to us 
appear so clear and indisputable: but to 
do wrong and to guin nothing by it, is 
surely only to add folly to fault, aud to 
proclaim an understanding not led by the 
rule of reason, as well as a disposition 
uuregulated by the rules of Christian 


faith.” 
His first rule is this : 


“ Religious charity requires that we 
should not judge any sect of Christians 
from the representations of their enemies 
alone, without hearing or reading what 
they have to say in their own defence.” 


The preacher observes, with as much 
justness as smartness, “ If you have 
not had leisure to inquire, you have 
no right to accuse ;” and again, “ if 
rooted antipathy is ever a breach of 
Christian rules, it is so in those who, 
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not being able to become wise, are not 
willing to become charitsble and mo- 
dest.”’ 

His second rule is good, but in ex- 
plaining it, he seems to concede, and 
perhaps, in the circumstances of the 
preacher, the concession might be pru- 
dent, that religious opinions may be 
fit objects of legislative notice. Is not 
this admission dangerous to religious 
liberty? On this subject we beg to 
quote a passage from one of Mr. Fox’s 
speeches, delivered in the House of 
Commons, May 8, 1789; and this is, 
we know, au authority which the pa- 
triotic preacher respects. ‘‘ No pro- 
position could, he contended, prove 
more consonant to common sense, to 
reason and to justice, than that men 
should be tried by their actions and 
not by their opinions; their actions 
ought to be waited for, and not gues- 
sed at, as the probable consequence 
of the sentiments which they were 
known to entertain and profess. If 
the reverse of this doctrine were ever 
i saps: as a maxim of government, 
if the actions of men were to be pre- 
judged from their opinions, it would 
sow the seeds of jealousy and distrust, 
it would give scope to private malice, 
it would sharpen the minds of men 
against one another, incite each man 
to divine the private opinions of his 
neighbours, to deduce mischievous 
consequences from them, and thence 
to prove that he ought to incur disa- 
bilities, and be fettered with restric- 
tions. This, if true with respect to 
political, was more peculiarly so with 
regard to religious opinions; and from 
the mischievous privciple which he 
had described flowed every species of 
party-zeal, every system of political 
intolerance, every extravagance of re- 
ligious hate.” [The whole assage 
—~ Oa seen, Mon. Repos. t 607, 


“* A second rule which I offer to your 
atteution aud for your observation, my 
brethren, is this—All privations and in- 
capacities imposed upon a sect in conse- 
quence of thelr religious opinions, is a 
subject vot of exultation but of regret, 
and every good Christian ought to wish 
them removed as soon as the reasons 
and necessity for: their contingance have 
ceased. It is very possible that a sect of 
Christians may profess moral tenets so 
peruicioas, or indulge in practices so 
Qlameable, that it may be necessary to 


subject them to civil incapacities aud de. 
gradations ; but it is a painful duty fora 
fellow christian who imposes these du- 
ties, not a triumph. I may be glad that 
evil is prevented, but I must not exult 
that a fellow-christian, who differs from 
my interpretation of the Scriptures, is 
subjected to pain and degradation. The 
necessity may exist, but the necessity is 
mourntal. Religious liberty is a blessing 
which those who possess it ought to be 
desirous of extending as far as public 
welfare will permit. It is melancholy to 
reflect that the honest opinions of any 
description of Christians involve errors 
so dangerous, that it is not safe to admit 
them to an equal participation of civil 
rights. However necessary it may be to 
do this, there can be in it no more sub- 
ject for joy and exultation than whena 
criminal is led out for execution, Every 
man is glad that the laws are upheld, but 
sorry that the frailties of human nature 
will not suffer them to be upheld by pu- 
nishments less severe. It would be the 
highest exultation to us all td learn that 
the accused person about to suffer such a 
punishment had completely established 
his innocence. We should all be glad 
if it could be proved to us that the inte- 
rests of mankind could be protected, and 
our bad passions restrained, without the 
punishment of death. Many may reason 
wrongly on such subjects, but almost all 
feel as they ought to do, The deep con- 
sciousvess of the importance of human 
life cures every little jealous and mouope- 
lizing feeling, and makes us all gencrous, 
humane and just.” 


In pursuing this part of the subject, 
the preacher asks, in reference to the 
toleration of opinions supposed to be 
wrong, ‘* Why may not man wait, 
God waits?” 

The third rule is admirable : 


“ Another canon of religious charity 
is, to revise, at long intervals, the bad 
opinions we have been compelled, or fa- 
ther the bad opinions which our ar 
fathers have been compelled, to form - 
other Christian sects—to see whet 
the different bias of the age, the — 
general diffusion of intelligeuce, do "i 
render those tenets less pernicious, Bam 
therefore, less the objects of legis * 
enactment and legislative suspicion 
see whether there is any crcemnn 
which will enable us, pare sang Mesos 
prudence, to extend that religious © 4 
to others on which we ourselves med “ 
just and so high a value. It is * rs 
much what sects pretend to we be of 
notice, as the probability there a be 
realizing those pretensions. is silent 
cure for extravagant pretensions 
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t; active interference only stops 
them in their passage to oblivion. ‘That 
which might prove a very great evil, 
wader other circumstances and iu other 
times, may, however weak and erroneous, 
be harmless in these times and under 
these circumstances. It is the reasona- 
ble expectation of future evil at no very 
distant period, which alowe can justify 
the abridgement of religious liberty. 
We must beware, too, that we do not 
mistake recollections for appreheusious, 
aod confound together what has passed 
with what is to come, history with futu- 
rity. The dangers to which our fore- 
fathers were exposed, is the justification 
for the religious incapacities and priva- 
tions which have been extended to our 
times: our justification for continuing 
such laws must be, that the dangers 
would recur again without them. If they 
are wise laws at all, they are laws not of 
revenge but of precaution. 

“It would be religiously charitable, 
also, to cousider whether the objectiona- 
ble tenets which different sects profess 
are in their hearts as well as in their 
books, There is, unfortunately, so much 
pride where there ought to be so much 
hamility, that it is difficult, if not almost 
impossible, to make religious sects abjure 
or recant the doctrines they have once 
professed. It is not in this manner, I 
fear, that even the best and purest 
churches are ever reformed: but the 
doctrine gradually becomes obsolete; and, 
though not disowned, ceases, in fact, to 

a distinguishing characteristic of the 
sect which professes it. ‘These modes of 
reformation, this silent antiquation of 

trines, this real improvement, which 
the parties themselves are too wise uot 
0 feel, though not wise enough to own, 
must, Lam afraid, be generally conceded 
to human infirmity: they are indulgences 
het unnecessary to many sects of Chris- 
"ans, The more generous method would 
ve, to admit error where error exists : 
lo say, (where the fact is so,) * These 
were the tenets and interpretations of 

k and ignorant ages; wider inquiry, 

h discussion, superior intelligence, 
have convinced us we are wrong; we act, 
. future, upon better and wiser princi- 
_ This is what men do in laws, arts 
and sciences; and happy for them would 
" be, if they used the same modest do- 
ney 0 the highest of all concerns; but 

» | fear, more than experience will 
W us to expect, and therefore the 
. t and most charitable method is, 

allow religious sects silently to im- 
Prove, without remiuding them of, and 

ng them with, the improvement— 
a bringing them to the humiliation 

disavowal, or the still more 


pernicious practice of defending what 
they know to be indetensible. Such tri- 
umphs as these are uot what they pretend 
to be, the triumphs of religion, but the 
triumphs of personal vanity. The object 
is not to extinguish dangerous error with 
as little pain and degradation as possible 
to him who has fallen into the error, but 
to exalt ourselves, and depreciate our 
theological opponents as much as pos. 
Sible, at any expense to God's service, 
and to the real interests of truth and 
religion.” 


Having thus exposed the raking up 
of obsolete opinions to fix them upon 
present sects, the preacher observes, 

‘There is another practice not les 
common, and equally uncharitable, and 
that is, to represent the opinions of the 
most violent and eager persons that caw 
be met with as the common and received 
opinions of the whole sect. There are, 
I apprehend, in every body of Christians, 
individuals by whose opinions, or by 
whose conduct, the great body would 
very reluctantly be judged. Some meu 
aim at attracting notice by sivgularity, 
some are deficient in temper, some in 
learning, some push every priuciple to 
the extreme, distort, overstate, pervert, 
fill every one to whom their cause is 
dear with contern that it should have 
been committed to such rash and inteme 
perate advocates. If you wish to gain a 
victory over your antagonists, these are 
the men whose writings you should study, 
whose opinions you should dwell on, and 
carefully biiog forward into notice; but, 
if you wish, as the elect of God, to put 
on kindness and humbleness, meeknvess 
and long-suffering, to forbear and to 
forgive, it will thes occar to you that 
you should seek the true opinions of any 
sect from those only who are approved of 
and reverenced by that sect, to whose 
authority that sect defer, and by whose 
arguments they consider their tenets to 
be properly defended, This may wot 
suit your purpose, if you are combating 
for victory; but it is your duty, if yon 
are combating for trath; it is the safe, 
honest, aud splendid conduct of him who 
never writes or speaks on religious sub- 
jects, but that he may diffuse the real 
blessings of religion among his fellow- 
creatures, and restrain the bitterness of 
controversy by the feelings of Christian 
charity and forbearance. Ask yourselves, 
also, my brethren, (allow me to say,) 
when you are sitting in severe jadgment 
on the faults and follies and errors of 
otber Christian sects, whether it is not 
barely possible that we ourselves have 
fallen into some of these mistakes and 
inisinterpretations. Ask whether we are 
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wholly exempt from prejadice, from 
pride, from obstinate adhesion to what 
candour calls upon us to alter or to yield, 
Are there no violent and mistaken mem- 
bers of our own community, by whose 
condnet we should be loth to be guided, 
by whose tenets we should no* choose 
that our faith should be judged? Has 
time, that improves all, found nothing in 
us to change for the better? Amid all 
the manifold divisions of the Christian 
world, are we the only sect of Christians 
who, without having any thing to learn 
from the contributions of knowledge and 
civilization of the last three centuries, 
have started up without infancy or error, 
into consummate wisdom and spotless 
perfection ?” 


The /ast rule is, “ that many differ. 
ences between sects are of less impor- 
tance than the furious zeal of many 
men would make thei.” 

We cannot allow ourselves more 
extracts, hut we must be indulged in 
announcing that the entire sermon is 
printed in the number of The Chris- 
tian Reformer for the present month. 


II. Mr. Bird, (who, we understand, 
was tutor to Mr. Wentworth Beau- 
mount, the Member for Northumber- 
land,) after shewing the evidence in 
favour of Christianity, which arises 
from the candour with which our 
Lord forewarns his disciples of the 
consequences, evil as well as good, 
which would follow the preaching of 
the gospel, the unhappy fulfilment of 
the prophecy in his text, (Matt. x. 34,) 
and the incompatib‘'ity of a persecut- 
ing spirit with the spirit of Christi- 
anity, thus proceeds to apply his for- 
cible arguments to the particular case 
of the English and Irish Catholics : 


** Let not any one, therefore, in defi- 
ance of such authority, imagine that he 
shall do God service aud his Saviour ho- 
nour, or in any way advance the cause of 
religion or the interests of humanity by 
any species of persecution, positive or 
wegative; whether it affect the body or 
the mind ; whether it take away what is 
already possessed, or withhold what onght 
to be granted; for the law of Christ is 
infringed, and his spirit resisted, when- 
ever we render a man's condition worse, 
or refuse to make it better, on account 
of his religious persuasion. 

“* Shall we then suffer an adverse or 
erroneous creed to make its way unre- 
sisted? Certainly not. Such a condact 
would be a dereliction of our Christian 





duty in the other extreme. We ought 
always to be ready to give a reason tor 
our own faith to him that asketh us, and 
to resist with meekness those that Oppre 
themselves. }sut let us take care that 
our resistance be characterized with bor) 
reason and meekness. Let us first of al) 
accurately ascertain what the tenets of 
our Opponents really are, and then ev- 
pose them, not by the dim reflection oj 
vur own systeins, but by those direct 
beams of truth which emanate from the 
Father of lights. Nor let us be in haste 
to do this, till we are sure we can do it 
iu such spirit and temper as may con- 
vince both them and our own conscience 
that we are not labouring for the pur- 
pose of acquiring the strength and con- 
fidence of numbers for our own party, or 
the acclamations of a triumph for our- 
Selves, but that our heart's desire is to 
convert the wanderer from the error of 
his ways, and to save his soul from 
death. 

“* If this mode of resisting the progress 
of religious celusion does not succeed, 
our own personal experience and the 
history of our country might serve to 
convince us of the futility of any other. 
It is in vain that oar statute book has 
been disgraced by edicts more ingeni- 
ously cruel and absurdly oppressive thas 
ever disgraced the codes of Imperial or 
Papal Rome. It is in vain that parents 
were compelled to surrender the nurture 
and education of their children, and the 
child bribed to rebel against his parenis, 
to expel them from their homes, and con- 
sign them and their helpless famili-s to 
beggary and famine. In vain have we 
attainted as a traitor the mivister for 
performing at the altar the established 
oftices of his religion, and branded as & 
felon the pious devotee, who assisted at 
the solemn service. You have beaten 
them down to the earth, indeed, but they 
have risen up from it with Antwan enet- 
ay and hydra-like fecundity, They sprans 
up from your ungeverous oppressin’ with 
renovated vigour and multiplied nua 
bers, to shame and amaze you, These 
sanguinary decrees, (for laws they ee 
not, if law have indeed ‘ her seat in te 
bosom of God, and her voice be the har 
mony of the world,’) these Geerert 
rescinded, and milder restrnctions : 
been substituted in their place : bat being 
conceived in the same spirit, their — 
though less pernicious, will not be ood 
fortunate. ‘They serve 00 other ee 
and never can, bat to inflame then ” 
and to rivet their affections more on 
and closely to a faith which they cons m 
to be unfairly assailed, and for os 
they are obliged to make daily sact Just 
of earthly emoluments and honours. 
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in the same proportion are they alienated 
from your taith, by the abettors of which 
they conceive themselves unkindly treat- 
ed, and are but too ready to proclaim a 
sense of their wrougs by a couduct equally 
pernicious to you and to themselves. 
After every fresh legislative enactment 
there succeeds a temporary calm. But 
the fire sleeps: it is not extinguished. 
Under a surface of ashes it is collecting 
fresh strength, to burst forth at some ill- 
emened hour, when you shall have no 
leisure either to direct its progress or 
repress its fury. Hopeless is the attempt 
to compress such a volatile, elastic ele- 
ment by brute force, or subdue its spirit 
by military menaces. While the disease 
prevails, the symptoms wil! shew them- 
selves. Men, indeed, are not to be 
coerced and menaced out of their reli- 
gious prepossessions and affections. Were 
they base enough, under the influence of 
fear, to betray the friends of their child- 
hood, and apostatize from the faith of 
their forefathers, they are not bold enough 
to barter for persoual security and civil 
immunities all those principles with 
which, in their minds, is associated every 
thing that is lovely and of good report, 
every thing that enables them to bear the 
calamities of a precarious life resiguedly, 
and opens to them the prospect of a more 
durable existence, where * the wicked 
shall cease from troubling, aud the weary 
be at rest.’ It is to commit the ant iv 
battle with the elephant, to array human 
penalties and human terrors, still more, 
petty prohibitions and vexatious disquali- 
fications, against those mighty passions 
with which religion fortifies the soul.” 

“ Bat there is no particular in which 
we do so much injusiice to our brethren 
of the Romish communion, and even- 
tually to Ourselves, as by misrepresenta- 
Hon of their principles. I have already 
had occasion to say, that we ought to 
begin the controversy by ascertaining ac- 
curately their tenets—not from the state- 
ments of their adversaries, vot from the 
musty records of ancient days, but from 
their own acknowledged formularies of 


faith, and the avowed belief of living 
men,” 


After combating, with spirit and 
success, the allegations “ that the 
: man Catholic is unchanged, that he 
= no faith with heretics, or re- 
E $8 the obligation of an oath, that 
~ can get absolution for unrepented 
sins,” &c., Mr. Bird proceeds, 

“But of all the charges agaiast the 
Roman Catholics the most dineatons is, 
és they yield a divided allegiance. So 

Protestants yield a divided allegiance 
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to their temporal monarchs ; ‘ they ren- 
der to Casar the things that are Casar’s, 
and unto God the things that are God's,’ 
Both Romanists and Protestants, if they 
are conscientious, * fear God and hovour 
the King ;’ but wherever these claims are 
couflicting, both the one and the other 
think it their duty to * obey God rather 
than man.’ The limits of the two daties 
are defined to each in the same words 
aud by the same authority; with this 
difference, that the Romanists concede 
the interpretation of the scriptural pre- 
cept to the Pope and the Church; we re- 
serve that as the privilege of private 
judgment. As to the power of dispensing 
with the duty of loyalty, it is one of 
those obsolete and antiquated preten- 
sions, which, if not formally abrogated, 
has long fallen into desuctude ; bat which, 
nevertheless, we rake up from the obli- 
vious dust under which it lay, and insist 
upon its actual validity, in defiance of all 
their protestations, and all our own ex- 
perience. ‘Thus have ‘ their fathers cat- 
en sour grapes, and the children’s teeth 
are set on edge.’ ‘Thus we ‘ visit the 
sins of the fathers upon the children unto 
many generations.’ We see before our 
eyes that the Roman Catholics who live 
among us are as devout, virtuous, loyal, 
mindful of their oaths and moral duties, 
as men of other sects, yet we persist in 
calling them in the mass hypocritical, 
idolatrous, perjured, and incapable of 
private faith or of public patriotism, But 
surely men who bring this ¢ railing aceu- 
sation against the brethren,’ without any 
examiuation into its truth, who take for 
proved every disgraceful imputation, how- 
ever improbable or unnatural, incar a 
very serious responsibility, not to say a 
very heavy guilt. 

‘* What should we say of these vene- 
rable judges of the land, if they decided 
on the property, characters and lives of 
their fellow-men upon common rumour 
and hear-say evidence, or even upon the 
solemn testimony of one party alone ? 
Would their high office and their highe: 
characters screen them from the reproach 
of good men, and the compunctious vi- 
sitings of their own consciences? Yet of 
just such iniquity, but io a much more 
momentous case, are all those guilty, 
who undertake to pronounce on the fates 
and fortunes of a great proportion of the 
empire, and on the happiness and peace 
of the whole, without heariog with pa- 
tience, and weighing with impartiality, 
the arguments and evidence of the party 
accused. ‘To covdenm unheard, is to 
conden iniquitonsly, even though the 
sentence may be merited.” 


After some excellent observations on 
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the right way of combating errors, and 
on the folly of expecting uniformity 
of faith among all diversities of under- 
standings and influences, and the wis- 
dom of seeking the ‘‘ more excellent 
way of charity,” the estimable author 
concludes with this truly Christian 
peroration : 


** But why this severity of reproach ? 
Why this bitterness of recrimination ? 
Why this haste to pass judgment and do 
execution upon our fellows, and antici- 
pate the doom of Him who judgeth righ- 
teous judgment ? While we are tearing 
and trampling each other, do we forget 
that the day is approaching ‘ when every 
man’s work shall be made manifest, and 
the fire shall try it, and every man shall 
receive his own reward according to his 
own labour’? Hushed, then, wili be the 
voice of the disputant, and the clamour 
of the factious, and the shout of the 
triumphant, and the lament of the van- 
quished. Their voices only will be heard, 
breathing the accents of praise, and 
hymning the congratulations of mutual 
joy, (to whatever religious community 
they belonged,) who have laid their work 
on *the one sure foundation, Jesus 
Christ ;" and who have taken care to 
build thereupon ‘ not wood, hay,” or 
stubble,’ the rank growth of factious zeal 
and uncharitable knowledge, which the 
fire shall in a moment consume; but 
upon that foundation of their faith have 
laid * gold and silver and precious stones,’ 
the solid, brilliant, imperishable produc- 
tions of piety and charity; for they shall 
pass through the furnace with undimi- 
nished substance aud unsullied brightness, 
and shall shine as stars for ever in the 
presence of the Lord, and the firmament 
of his glory!" 


We hope that the venerable Judges, 
and the Right Honourable Foreman 
of the Grand Jury, (Lord Lowther,) 
will shew by their future conduct that 
they have duly profited by this admi- 
rable discourse. 

Both these discourses have been 
reprinted in the newspapers ; to which 
circumstance we cannot advert without 
saying that the activity and impatience 
of the public mind require move faci- 
lity and dispatch in theological as well 
us other publications than are consis- 
tent with former customs. The stately 
quarto and the handsome octavo must 
now give place to the single sheet, that 
flies with a velocity that astonishes us 
every day by its increase ; and instead 
of bare political intelligence or ru- 


mours, the newspapers give us moral 
and literary disquisitions, poems, the- 
ological discussions, and, as in the 
present instance, sermons. All that 
take up the pen, or that open their 
mouths in public, write or speak for 
the people ; and to get at them it is 
necessary that discourse, whether oral 
or written, should be easily accessible, 
In what is printed, this requires cheap- 
ness; and in this one particular, a 
silent revolution is taking place in lite. 
rature, the beneficial consequences of 
which no one can at present calculate. 


| ae 


Arr. IV.—Hymns. By John Bow- 
ring. 12mo. pp. 156. R. Hunter, 
and C, Fox and Co. 1825. 3s. 


UR readers will welcome the ap- 

pearance of this new offspring of 
Mr. Bowring’s genius. The “ Hymns,” 
one hundred aud fifty-one in number, 
are intended as a sequel to the well- 
known and much-admired “ Matins 
and Vespers.” A few of them have 
adorned our pages. Sh 

Mr. Bowring cultivates variety 
his metres, and here introduces some, 
strange to the English ear, which are 
used in the hymns of the Protestant 
Churches of the Continent. In some 
instances, the peculiar versification 
may give beauty to a thought or foree 
to an emotion; but all the measures 
which are adopted are not, we think, 
likely to be naturalized amongst our 
countrymen. Neither the eye nor the 
ear can be trained to metrical novelties 
in devotional poetry for social use. 
The most simple and the most usual 
versification is in this respect the best. 
We cannot avoid the acknowledged 
evil of “ monotony,” without mecur- 
ring the risk of a ‘greater evil—that 
of seeming fanciful. 

These observations apply the 
Hymns only in reference to their fit- 
ness for congregations, and in thas Fe- 
spect are partial in their applicates, 
for some of the best of them are in the 
wonted metres. A few of these ane 
already inserted into one Collection “ 
Hymns, and hereafter, we venture, 

ic ‘ollecti ill be compt 
predict, no Collection wi ree 
or enlarged amongst the Unitar ~ 
without enrolling - r. Bowring’s nat 
amongst the contributors. 

The fault of Mr. Bowring’s Hymas 
considered as compositions to be subg, 














is a recommendation of them to every 
reader of imagination and taste—they 
are too poetical. There is a poetical 
character in his compound epithets ; 
some of which are too bold for com- 
mon use, especially those applied to 
the Supreme Being; but they are, 
perhaps, admissible as translations, 
and are certainly very expressive, and 
not alien from our language :—we 
speak now of the language as flowing 
from the well-head of ** English pure 
and undefiled” in the age of Elizabeth 
and downward to the Commonwealth. 
These objections (if indeed they be 
objections) are trifling compared with 
the real excellence of the “‘ Hymns” — 
their spirit of ardent but rational pie- 
ty, the air of Christianity which is 
about them all, the sweetness of tem- 
per which they at once express and 
encourage, their entire congeniality 
with Evangelical morality, and the pa- 
thos with which they touch upon the 
distresses of man’s condition and the 
mortality of his nature. 
_ We lay before the reader a few spe- 
cimens. 


** Loss of Friends. 


“In grief’s deep solitude, we turn 
To Thee, our God! and thence prefer 
The prayers of those who, doom’d to 
mourn, 
Seek comfort from the Comforter. 


Teach us to feel that all is right, 
Since all is guided from above ; 

A father’s hand could never smite 
But with a father’s gentle love. 


When friends depart—and hopeless woe 
lhe soul of sorrow seems to burst ; 
Father! to Thee, to Thee they yo, 
To — from whom they came at 
rst. 


And if on earth their lives were peace, 
Though earth’s abode so darksome be ; 
How infinite their blesseduess, 
Wafted to heav'n, to joy, to Thee ! 


** Humble Worship. 


“ Bow down Thine ear, Almighty One ! 
Though from earth’s vale our pray’rs 
_ _ ascend, 

Still they may reach Thy heav'uly throne, 
And with the praise of seraphs blend. 
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For Thou, though great, art gracious, 
Lord! 
And when devotion tunes her song, 
The hallowed thought, the humble word, 
To Thee upsoar, to Thee belong. 


The incense of a pious breast, 
Lowly and reverently paid, 
[s more acceptable and blest 
‘Than passion’s fire, or pomp's parade. 


For what are ours,—and what are all 
The tributes of man’s praise and prayer ? 
Mere sparkles of a waterfall 
That melt into the viewless air. 


But if Thy sun of favour shine 
Upon the waterdrop—a ray 

Of beauty and of light divine 
Gilds it, e’en when it dies away. 


** Internal Peace. 


** Treasures of this worldly scene ! 
Not to you my hopes are tarn'd : 
Other lessons I have learn’d— 
I at last have look’d within, 
And have found sweet thoughts to 
bless 
In my bosum's deep recess, 


I have built a temple fair 

In my solitary breast ; 

There my wandering vows shall rest, 
Seeking consolation there : 

Spirit of all-ages! come, 

Make my heart Thy quict home ! 


There is comfort, there is peace, 
There shall hope and memory dwell ; 
’Stablish Thou the citadel, 

In its beauty, strength, and bliss ; 
And be there, to light and cheer, 
Saviour, Lord, and Comforter! 


“© Parental Providence. 


«« As gentle children fondly press 
Around their mother’s knee, 

So, in my spirit’s helplessness, 
I fly, my God! to Thee : 

And, as a mother’s cares protect 
Her offspring from alarm, 

Do Thou preserve, do Thon direct, 
Thy children, Lord! from harm. 


"Tis sweet beneath Thy love to be 
In safe and silent rest, 

As sleeps an infant on the knee 
Of her who loves it best : 

Thy love is wiser, kinder tar 
‘Than any earthly tie; 

Thou knowest all we want, and are, 
And, knowing, wilt supply. 
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POETRY. 
et eee 
SONNET. 


Iv morning's radiant beam, Almighty One! 
My thoughts ascend to Thee! Visions of love 
Rise on my soul, and raise it far above 

This low, dim world—and when the day is gone, 

And twilight’s lengthening shade is hastening on, 
And the dull night comes lighted by her star, 
With all her train of glory—still afar 

From every human eye—absorb’d alone, 

Almighty One! my thoughts ascend to Thee ! 
And dreams of everlasting power surround 
My wondering spirit in the deep profound 

Of the blue depths—and with ’rapt heart I see _ 
In the fair skies, bright stars, earth, sea and air, 
God, nature’s God, still present everywhere ! . 


i 
EVENING. 


QO! Eventing, in thy light, subdu’d and pale, 
I love to wander forth, when the cold breeze 
Upon the night-cloud flees, 

And deep thy shades prevail ; 
When all is hush’d, and nature seems to share 
With human hearts the universal prayer. 


I love to meditate, as on thy sky 
Sits the blest Empress of the silent night 
On realms more pure and bright, 

And raise my mournful eye ? 
From earth and grief, and the dark ills of time, 
To heavenlier seenes and visions more sublime. 


And as the million rays of worlds of bliss 
Rise up in the dim void, and seem to say, 
“* A Father’s hand upon our way 
Hath launch’d us through the dark abyss ;” 
Aw’d by their silent glory swift I turn : 
From hopes and fears of earth, and holier feelings burn. 


And in my raptur’d soul I consecrate 
All past devotion, and I feel how vain 
All mortal joy or pain 
In such a fleeting state— 
And raise my soul beyond a few brief tears, 
To the great Author of eternal years. 


Then, Evening, as upon my soothed heart 
Is felt thy breath, descends thy cooling shade, 
In heaven’s own calm rare § 
A holier influence they impart — 
And while thy gloomy clouds above me roll 
A brighter ray is dawning on my soul. R. 


a 
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OCCASIONAL SONNETS. 
No. I. 


WRITTEN THE EVENING AFTER A THUNDER-STORM. 


Crediton, 


Crediton, 


Crediton. 





Last eve, along this still and silent sky, 

The thunder-quivered Spirit of the Cloud 
Launched his pale, awful arrows—every eye 

Shrank from the fiery terrors, and the proud 

Felt as the meek, while, rolling long and loud, 
To dust the voice of the Invisible came— 

That wordless voice at which the soul is bowed, 
And sacred horror thrills the pulseless frame ! 
Then, then, we see, we feel, the LonELY NAME 

Writ on the holy darkness—Deit 
Sweeps the lit gloom on wings of cleud-bien flaine, 

While all the echoes of the spheres reply ! 
The winds are silent—the mute deeps Ties 
And Nature, shuddering, learns the Thunder’s lore ! 


—_-— — 


No. II. 
EVENING. 


Beautirut Evening ! thy crystalline blue 
On the calm waters of the pensive soul 
Comes down in all its loveliness—each hue 
That floats, like thought, from glimmering pole to pole, 
Nectars the heart with Heaven, as if there stole 
Soft falls of sapphire dew from the full sky :— 
Yes, there are hours, when human pulses roll 
Electric with brief immortality ! 
And see, once more the stars come forth on high— 
Dew-drops of gold along their azure lea ! 
Oh! who can hail their sacred light, nor sigh 
To think no spirit of the dust is free— 
To think how vainly Fancy still hath furled 
Her baffled wing from that forbidden world ? 





No. III. 
MOONLIGHT. 


Creation sleeps as beautiful as Death, 
When Death has most of beauty—not a sound 
Stirs the still silver ; but a spirit’s breath, 
Without a voice, balf seems to float around, 
Breathing mute oracles from the blue profound, 
Where the sweet Lady of the Night rides high, 
With a pale golden halo chastely crown’d :— 
Forgive the dream, if, under such a sky, 


Fancy hath heard sidereal harmony— 
The faint, far music of the hymning spheres! 


Forgive the dream, if e’er the enthusiast’s eye 
Hath turned awhile from earthly hopes or fears, 

To learn the language of that mystic seroll, 

And read the starry secrets of the pole! 
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OBITUARY. 


Ee 


1825. Aug. 22, at the house of his 
brother, Lord Hutchinson, Bulstrode 
Street, Manchester Square, the Earl of 
DonouGuMore, a Peer of Great Britain, 
one of the original Representative Peers 
for Ireland, a Privy Councillor, Lord 
‘Treasurer’s Remembrancer of His Ma- 
jesty’s Court of Exchequer in Ireland, a 
General in the army, Governor in the 
county of Tipperary, &c. His residences 
in Ireland were Knocklofty, in the county 
of Tipperary, and Palmerston-house, 
Dublin. Some of the Irish papers, in re- 
cording the death of the Earl of Donough- 
more, give elaborate sketches of his pub- 
lic life, as connected with Irish affairs. 
The most prominent topic of eulogium is 
the Noble Earl's steadfast and unaltera- 
ble adherence to what is called the Ca- 
tholic cause, through all the vicissitudes 
of its varied success. The principle of 
this line of conduct he inherited from his 
father, who was the first statesman in 
Ireland, who, both in the Cabinet and 
out of it, was the avowed and uncompro- 
mising advocate of a repeal of the penal 
code, which degraded both the Govern- 
ment and the people, as well as for the 
removal of those baneful commercial re- 
strictions which paralyzed the energies 
of his country, while they diminished the 
general resources of the kingdom. The 
Noble Earl's father, in his work called 
** Commercial Restraints,” developed all 
those great commercial principles respect- 
ing the trade of England, which are now, 
after an interval of 70 years, acted upon 
by the enlightened policy of the Imperial 
Government. All these principles the 
tarl of Donoughmore inherited, and has 
repeatedly recorded them in the Irish 
aud British Parliament, With respect to 
the Catholic question, it is remarkable 
that it should be its fate to survive its 
greatest, most uniform, and most con- 
sistent advocates, although for the last 
four years the accomplishment of its suc- 
cess has been confidently predicted in 
their time. Mr. Grattan, contrary to the 
advice of his friends and physicians, came 
to England in a dying state, to seal his 
attachment to his Catholic fellow-coun- 
trymen, by devoting to them the last ef- 
fort of his expiring strength. Lord Do- 
noughmore, against a similar appeal, 
made the like sacrifice. He went from 
his bed to attend the meeting at the 
Crown and Anchor, which followed the 
rejection of the bill by the House of Lords, 
and there made a warm and impassioned 
appeal to the Catholic Peers and Com. 


moners then assembled, recommending 
to them the exercise of that temper and 
firmness in the promotion of their cause, 
which they have since adopted, with so 
much advantage to their own characters, 
and utility to their great object. The 
Noble Earl's last public act was, mainly 
assisting in bringing together the sixty. 
five Peers, whose admirable resolutions at 
the Duke of Buckingham’s house he was 
afterwards the chief instrument of pub- 
lishing—thus, on his death-bed, leaving 
the Catholic cause supported by a solemn 
league and covenant, which bore the sig- 
natures of the greatest and most illustrious 
names in the British Peerage, whe stood 
pledged to its principles. [See p. 570.) 
For these services the Catholics of Ireland 
must for ever be grateful. ‘The late Earl 
was a rare instance in his rank of life, of 
being a landlord always residing among 
his tenantry, to whom, as well as to those 
over whom he was placed, during the 
active time of his life in official employ- 
ments in Ireland, he was uniformly a 
steady friend and benefactor. In the 
hour of coerciou in Ireland during the 
rebellion, the Earl of Donoughmore, by 
his presence and active exertions 10 
Cork, repressed and prevented many of 
those exercises of ‘ vigour beyond the 
law,” which the inflamed zeal of the 
partisans of Government were then else- 
where daily inflicting ; he was also pet- 
severing and intrepid in the performances 
of what he felt to be his duty ; and his 
temperance and humanity, during = 
reign of terror, threw into the sca r 
against the weight of opinion of all goes 
men, only the obloquy of the blind zealots 
of party. As a magistrate he was impar- 
tial and indefatigable, and his loss, eve? 
in these days of a reformed magistracy 7 
Ireland, will be long felt by the poor om 
the friendless. ‘The virtues of private 
life are not fit objects of public eulogy 5 
but in the numerous family of which - 
Earl of Donoughmore was the head, bi 
uniform and_ affectionate. liberality = 
kindness, maintained a bond ot regent 
and mutual attachment, which is rare’y 
found to subsist in the same degree, ™ 
the advance of life, among domestic et 
nexions, and which is likely long to - 
vive in the same attached circle, pax . 
cherished worth, and mild and uno + 
sive virtues of the present Earl, ee 
now become its chief link, aud who = 
a coronet in the service of his cena 
before he acquired one by inheritance. 
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August 25, at Harrowgate, Mrs, Lypta 
Wieery, relict of John Wiggin, Mer- 
chant, of London, and daughter of the 
Rev. John Evans, formerly one of the 
Canons Residentiary of Hereford. Dur- 
ing her late residence at Clifton, Mrs. 
Wiggin was a member of the congrega- 
tion at Lewin’s Mead. Her father, a 
wan of an eminently cultivated and pious 
mind, had always demonstrated himscif 
10 be a cordial and fearless advocate for 
religious and political liberty. From him 
bis daughter imbibed her first sentiments 
of the Divine goodness, her first views of 
the gospel of Christ, and her first notion 
of the sacred right of private judgment 
in matters of religious belief. From 
principle and conviction, she became a 
decided Unitarian, full of charity for 
those who differed from her in opinion, 
and impatient only of intolerance aud 
bigotry. The excellence of her moral 
character was especially conspicuous in 
the privacy of domestic life, and those 
who were the most intimately connected 
with her will have felt the most correctly 
the eminence of her virtues, ‘I'he virtue 
of justice, through all its ramifications, 
of strict truth, unfailing fidelity, and 
spontaneous habitual fairness, she loved 
aud practised, probably, in as great per- 
fection as is consistent with the state of 
humanity, Her generosity, through the 
wide range of sentiment, conduct and 
action, in which that quality may be 
demonstrated, was invariably character- 
zed by its perfect purity: no alloy tine- 
tured its golden stream; for of this ad- 
imirable woman (if of any mortal) it may 
a umerted, that she was free from our 

‘setting sin” of selfishness. Her 
hostility and opposition to every species 
of tyranny and Oppression, Were not only 
wamoveable by the allurements of worldly 
‘aterests and advantages, which, so pre- 
seuted, her noble soul would spontane- 
ously have despised, but they were also 
proot against the influence of private 
affection, to which few hearts were so 
‘cusible as hers. She possessed, iu an 
Cminent degree, the virtue which, in 
coer tURUaEe, is denominated civil 
= tte she exercised this with 
om by mirable prudence, and with such 
jon gentleness, that she some- 

~ Won to a participation in her own 
‘eutiments those who, in their blindness, 
begun by blaming them. Sincerely 
Men by all her intimate friends, 
pattern of female excellence, she 

: ie asure in the consciousness of that 
th “ation in which they held her; but 
raed stimulated than relaxed her 
ee to lessen those imperfections 

. Parable from humanity) which the 
~™ @ong us are always the most ready 


to confess and to amend. In the virtue 
of Christian humility, Lydia Wiggin was 
a true disciple of her Divine Teacher. 
Her intellectual powers were of the first 
order : her instinctive taste, for the true 
and the beautiful, gave the highest effect 
to the culture which had been bestowed 
on them, and diffused through her con- 
versation a charm and an interest to 
which few who kuew her could be insen- 
sibie.— Oh, how many of her sterling 
virtues, how many of her lovely qualities, 
how many of her delightful powers, are 
left undescribed in this faiut, slight sketch 
of the character of the departed! ‘Those 
who knew her while living will furnish 
from their own memories, rich and ex- 
tensive additions to what is here said; 
these will also recollect, with fond affec- 
tion, that pleasant medium through which 
the qualities of the departed shone; they 
will speak to each other of the modest 
graces of her manners, of the genuine 
elegance of her deportment, and of the 
sweet melody of her voice. These pe- 
rishable ornaments of virtue are not, as 
some will think, a subject for remark 
when their possessor is cold in the grave: 
but let these consider that such perishable 
ornaments characterized the earthly co- 
vering which enwrapped the departed, 
and that they rendered more perceptible 
to her fellow-creatures the mind which 
was enshrined within that gem, of im- 
mortal worth and of endless duration, 


————-EE 


Aug. 29, at Whithy, aged 82, the Rev, 
Tuomas WaATsuN, during forty-six years 
the venerable minister of a congregation 
of Protestant Dissenters in that town, 
Mr. Watson was a native of Scotland; 
and for several of the earlier years of his 
manhood, after leaving college, was ene 
gaged, as is the custom of Scottish lite. 
rary young men, a8 a tuior in several 
families of distinction, He then settled 
at Whitby; and in that active and flou- 
rishing, but almost insulated, sea port, 
he spent the whole remainder of his long 
and useful life. For many years he kept 
a boarding school, in which several per- 
sons of eminence received their education, 
Besides being a good classical scholar, he 
was an excellent mathematician, and had 
a happy talent for inspiring his pupils 
with a taste for mathematical and philo- 
sophical pursuits. His local situation 
also naturally led him to attend to natu. 
ral history, particularly to the mineral 
kingdom, and he was one of the first 
who began to make collections of the 
curious organic remains with which the 
Whitby district so much abounds. He 
enjoyed, during the course of his long 
life, the geueral esteeto and high respect 
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of his fellow-townsmen, as well as of 
many of his pupils who were settled at a 
distance. He was the author of several 
learned and very useful works. His ear- 
liest ackuowledged publication is entitled, 
“* Intimations and Evidences of a Future 
State ;"" in which the various natural 
arguments for a future state are stated 
with great clearness, and have at least 
their full weight attributed to them; at 
the same time the great importance of 
Christianity as bringing immortality to 
clear and certain light, is admitted and 
enforced. Some rather harsh things are 
said of those who do not lay so much 
stress on the natural arguments, which 
the author perhaps would at a later pe- 
riod have softened. A valuable continua- 
tion of this work was afterwards pub- 
lished, His ** Popular Evidences of Na- 
tural and Revealed Religion,” is his next 
and most considerable work, and it is 
calculated to be eminently useful ; but it 
did not become so extensively known, nor 
did its author reap so much either of re- 
putation or of profit from it, as he had a 
good right to expect. The manuscript 
having been sent to a Londen bookseller, 
was submitted by him to an author of 
considerable eminence, whom he was in 
the habit of consulting, for his judgment 
upon it: in the hands of this gentleman 
it remained for several years, and, when 
returned to the author, it was so altered 
by corrections, curtailments, and addi- 
tions, as to be in many parts illegible, 
and, at least in the author’s opinion, by 
no means on the whole improved; at all 
events, it could not appear as his work : 
it was therefore necessary to have the 
whole manuscript re-transcribed. In the 
mean time Paley’s ‘* Evidences of Chris- 
tianity” and ‘ Natural Theology” had 
appeared, and had deservedly obtained 
vossession of the market. ‘T'wo editions, 
owever, of the work were sold; and if 
a number of political references to events 
now gone by, which never, perhaps, ought 
to have appeared in a work of such a 
nature, were left out, it would still be a 
very useful book to put into the hands of 
young persons. Mr. Watson's acquaint- 
ance with Natural History enabled him 
to answer in a pleasing and satisfactory 
manner many of the old objections of 
Pliny and others to the constitution and 
course of nature, and his arrangement of 
the evidences of revelation is in many 
respects new and very ingenious, and the 
whole is written with such an easy, cheer- 
ful simplicity, as to give his reader a 
pleasing idea of the character of God as 
displayed in his works and his govern- 
ment of them, of the value of man as the 
most distinguished terrestrial creature of 
God, and of the importance of that gospel 


which allows him to look upon God as 
his Father, and invests him with the pri- 
vileges and hopes of a highly-favoured 
servant and child of God. About the 
year 1811 came out his “ Piain State. 
ment of some of the most important 
Principles of Religion, as a preservative 
against Infidelity, Enthusiasm and lmmo- 
rality,” [see Mon. Repos. VII. 176—179,} 
which came to a second and enlarged 
edition in 1814: his object is to prove, 
that Christianity is a rational system, in 
order to which he first lays down the 
great leading truths of natural religion, 
concerning the existence, perfections and 
providence of God, shews the importance 
of entertaining worthy conceptions of 
him, and the worship due to him; that 
revealed religion, in both its dispensations, 
inculcates the same great truths, but 
that Christianity explains most perfectly 
the various branches of religious duty, 
and adds the most important and effec- 
tual sanctions. It is a work which well 
deserves to be reprinted in a cheap form 
for the use of young persons. “ The 
chapter on Internal Feelings,’ observes 
the British Critic, (July 1811,) “ we 
consider as a most important tract in 
itself, and could well wish to see it ge- 
nerally circulated, either detached, or 
with this admirable book.’’* It was not 
to be expected that this book should 
please those who wish to make religion 
consist of something else than a good 
life; accordingly, a rather angry contro- 
versy took place, which, being entirely 
local, may now be as well forgotten. 
His “ Dissertations on various te 
resting Subjects, with a view to illustrate 
the amiable and moral Spirit of Christ's 
Religion, and to correct the immoral Ten- 
dency of soine Doctrines at present Popu- 
lar and Fashionable,” may be considered 
as a sequel to the “ Plain Statement. 
In these he treats of religion and super 
stition with its various modifications, 08 
reason and faith, on the perversious © 
Christ’s moral doctrines, on the doctrive 
of suddev conversions ¢ and death-bee 
repentance, on the use and abuses of a 
sabbath and of prayer, on internal feel- 
ings and some supposed influences of ~ 
spirit, and on cheerfulness and the a 
cent enjoyments of society, a3 per re 
compatible with Christianity and wae 
the example of Christ. As on ps 
these topics he expressed himself w . 
greater freedom than he had done i hon 
“ Plain Statement,” he expected 8 
this work would be exposed to still more 
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severe animadversions :* perhaps, indeed, 
it might be open to exceptions from those 
whose general system of religious belief 
most nearly coincided with his own, par- 
ticularly with regard to some of the po- 
litical inferences with which it concludes. 
It did not, however, appear to attract so 
much notice as its real merits deserved, 
aud never came to a second edition. In 
1812, Mr. Watson published what he 
very properly entitled, ** Au Useful Com- 
pendiam of mauy important and curious 
Branches of Science and General Know- 
ledge ;”’ first, on Astronomical Science, 
the constellations, planets, eclipses to 
1900, equation of time, uses of the golden 
number, epact, dominical letters, &c., 
alteration of style, &c. &c.; 2nd, Chro- 
nology, with the various eras and calen- 
dars; 3rd, Geography; 4th—6th, History, 
sacred, ancient and modern ; 7th, various 
carious articles relating to practical ma- 
thematics, weights, measures, specific 
gravities, heat, sound, &c,; 8th, various 
rational recreations ; furnishing many en- 
tertaining and instructive exercises for 
young people. His next appearance be- 
fore the public was at the request of the 
writer of this brief memoir, who being 
engaged in compiling, and partly copos- 
tg, & Set of Family Prayers for the use 
of the Newcastle Tract Society, and hav- 
ing had frequent occasion to admire the 
simplicity, and at the same time appro- 
priate variety, with which he conducted 
these domestic services, applied to his 
venerable friend for his assistance, which 
Was very kindly and promptly granted. 
1¢ Manuscripts which were transmitted 
Were so much beyond his expectations, 
doth as to number and variety of sub- 
jects, that he thought it right to print 
them aS a supplement, under the title of 
Devout Social Addresses or Prayers, 
adapted to various Circumstances aud 
Duties of the Christian Life, offered as 
Helps to Heads of Families in the con- 
luct of Domestic Worship.” ‘The e:cel- 
lent author afterwards added considera- 
Y to their number and varicty, and 
republished them himself in the same 
! with his other works.¢ In 1819, 
were published, “ Various Views of 
th, for iliustrating the Wisdom and 
~euevolence of the Divine Administration, 
eet endacting Mankind throngh that 
ne ul Change.” [See Mon. Repos. XVI. 
; %] There is something very interest- 
“€ in an aged person, whose life had 
) engaged in the instruction of his 
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fellow.creatures, devoting his seventy- 
vighth year to the contemplation of the 
close of life in all its most pleasing and 
encouraging points of view. The “ va- 
rious views,” indeed, philosophical, po- 
litical, moral and religious, in which the 
important subject is placed—the moral 
advantages of disease, as leading to seri- 
ous thought, and as calling forth some of 
the most amiable virtues; and of the 
uncertainty of life, as keeping alive the 
religious spirit and stimulating to a con- 
stant watchfulness, while many miseries 
would accrue from a fixed and fAnown 
standard of life—the good purposes for 
which the fear of death is implanted, 
allayed, however, as it is by the hope 
of immortality, encouraged by nature and 
turned into certainty by the gospel—the 
composure with which this prospect en- 
ables good persons to die—the changes in 
man by death, preparing him for the 
future state, &c. &c., are treated in an 
able and interesting manner. Some 
rather problematical things are advanced 
in a chapter on war as one of the causes 
of death, in which it is considered as 
“an unavoidable evil, which, while it 
produces great misery, calls forth splen- 
did virtues, rouses slothful and corrupt 
nations, and contributes to civilization 
aad knowledge.”’ ‘There is also a curious 
chapter on the marks of respect paid to 
the dead in the several ages and nations 
of the world. We are tempted to ex- 
tract the last paragraph (we should have 
liked to have given the last four pages) of 
this interesting work: “ These various 
views of death must impress every re- 
flecting mind with the fall conviction ot 
the interference of Providence in directing 
all things: our station in life, the .mea- 
sure of our days, the time and the instra- 
ments of our dissolution, are all ap. 
pointed by God, and are under his direc- 
tion. Sn all these we see the wisdom and 
benevolence of the Divine administra- 
tion: we see great good arising from 
apparent evil; we feel convinced that the 
shortness and uncertainty of life are 
blessings to creatures constituted such 
as we are; that the fear of death is im- 
planted in man for good purposes; that 
it retains man to his station; that the 
darkness of death is the passage to ever- 
lasting light, and that temporal evils con- 
duce to eternal enjoyment, From these 
views we sce how unfit we are to judge 
of the ways of Providence. Our duty is 
then to receive with submission all God's 
appointments, and to improve them well, 
keeping constantly in view the final issuc. 
For the same kind Providence will with 
equal wisdom and goodness carry forw ard 
the grand plan of the fature happiness ot 
mankind. He will cause the grave to 
surrender its prisoners, the dead to hear 
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his voice, and to come from their silent 
mansions, And when the purposes for 
which this earth was created shall be 
finished, then the earth itself and all the 
works of men shall be dissolved, and a 
new heaven and a new earth shall be 
created, wherein dwelleth righteousness,” 
In addition to a sound and solid judgment, 
well-informed by a good education and 
extensive subsequent study, Mr, Watson 
possessed a native cheerfulness and viva- 
city, and great power of agreeable and 
instructive conversation. On these ac- 
counts his society was courted, and his 
character esteemed and respected, by per- 
sons of all ranks. By his influence the 
Library Society at Whitby was estab- 
lished many years ago; and if at the age 
of eighty he did not take much personal 
concern in the recently-formed Philoso- 
phical Institution and Museam, it may 
be truly asserted that its establishment 
was mainly owing to the taste for these 
pursuits which had almost originated with, 
and been constantly fostered by, him, 
In how great respect he was held by his 
fellow-townsmen may be judged of from 
the following circumstances. It is one of 
the primitive, laudable customs preserved 
in Whitby, which is peculiarly interesting 
to strangers, that funerals are voluntarily 
attended to church, without specitic in- 
vitation, by all who have had any con- 
nexion with, or respect for, the deceased. 
At Mr. Watson's funeral, though with a 
view to avoid publicity it was celebrated 
early in the morning, a very large con. 
course of attendants appeared ; scarcely 
any person of respectability, of whatever 
religious denomination, failing upon this 
occasion to pay his personal respect to 
the memory of the venerable dead. His 
funeral sermon was preached to a crowd- 
ed audience on Sunday, Sept. 11, by his 
friend, the Rev. Charles Wellbeloved, of 
York, under whose superintendence a 
volume of Mr. Watson's Sermons is now 
passing threagh the press, which will 
probably be introduced by a Memoir 
much more tull and satisfactory than this 
imperfect sketch, 
Ve F 
oa 

September 12, at his mother’s house, 
Bristol, Eowarp Rocurmontr Estrin, 
aged 24, youngest son of the late Rev. 
John Prior Estlin, LL.D. Many a bright 
hope, and many a fond wish, have beer 
disappointed by the carly removal of this 
estimable young man; and his surviving 
friends are called upon for the full exer- 
cise of their faith in the wisdom of all 
the dispensations of Providen: *, while 
they mourn for one, cut of in the bloom 
of tite, who presented the fairest promise 
of becoming a distinguished member of 
society, 























































Favoured with peculiar advantages, he 

had for several years been engaged ip 
acquiring a knowledge of medicine and 
surgery, a profession to which he was 
enthusiastically attached, in which he had 
made an unusual proficiency, and which 
he pursued with an ardour that was pre. 
judicial to his health. He had nearly 
completed his education by an attendance 
upon the hospitals and lectures in Lon- 
don, and was expecting in a few months, 
after having passed his examinations, to 
commence the practice of his profession 
in his native city, under circumstances of 
a particularly favourable nature, when 
the impaired state of his health, produced 
by pulmonary symptoms which had for 
some time threatened, rendered it advi- 
sable for him togake a voyage toa warm- 
er climate. With great reluctance he re- 
linquished his professional studies, though 
fully coinciding in the opinion of his 
friends as to the utility of the measure, 
and with sanguine hopes of recovery he 
embarked, at the commencement of the 
year 1824, for Barbadoes. 
* He soon experienced the disappoint- 
meut of finding that the expected im- 
provement of his health did not take 
place, and in compliance with the advice 
of his medical friends in Barbadoes, he 
determined upon residing there tor a 
year. Receiving the kindest attentions 
from the inhabitants of that hospitable 
island, he remained there until March, 
1825. A journal, which he had for some 
years been in the habit of keeping, shews, 
in an interesting and affecting manner, 
the gradual change which took place i 
the state of his mind as his complaint 
slowly advanced, and the hopes of rece 
very began to fade. 

Referring to his health, in a meme 
randum made ou the Ist of October, 
1422, he says, ** The idea of death 1s 
horrid, because I feel unprepared te meet 
it.” On the 6th of August, 1823, the 
day of his completing his 22d year, he 


writes, ** A failure of my health oa 
j i v 
caused disappointment of many ! . 


anticipations, but the indispostion e 
body has, | hope, tended to the impr " 
ment of my mind :—yet many of the r 
solutions i make, during times a “ 
creased indisposition, | feel ey 
when a little returning health —_ 
gild my hopes. The past year — yore 
certain to me, the present will be ee 
so :—it is more than probable that is sis 
never see another birth-day ; a 
should be the case, has not ™) ‘and bas 
longer than the lives of han he one 
not a great degree of enjo) poe to 
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Heaven for the blessings showe 
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does, and finding his health gradually 
becoming more impaired, he wrote in his 
journal, on the 10th of June, 1824, ‘* The 
ride along the cliff is pleasing to me, be- 
cause, as it faces the North and East, I 
can look towards England with the as- 
surance that nothing but the sea lies be- 
tween me and home. Why do I ever 
feel discontent? What is it I fear? | 
fear that I shall not live to see my home 
again, If it is not the will of Providence 
that my bealth should immediately re- 
turn, it may in time: I have this hope 
before me. If the worst should happen, 
—if 1 should die here, death will not be 
more painful than at home—and my 
friends will be saved the painful task of 
administering and tending to me when 
all hope is gone. Cne of the greatest 
blessings I enjoy is, the calmness and 
trust that I feel through my mind, after 
lowness of spirits has led me to pour out 
my soul before the Author of my being. 
Indeed, I never knew what the consola- 
tions of religion could be until now, and 
wow, thank God, they are almost my only 
comfort.” 

On the 6th of August, 1824, he writes, 
*“ Once more I live to see my birth-day. 
Whether it be the will of God that I con- 
tinue an invalid, or that I soon leave this 
world, or that I regain health, all are 
equally to mé unknown, and each (pers 
haps excepting the last) equally likely to 
take place. I ought to feel thankful to God 
for having coutinued my illness through 
the past year, for I believe I have made 
more improvement in virtue and in piety 
this year than I ever did before: and it is 
my intention to go on improving myself, 
and trying to become more religious and 
more virtuous. If my time of probation 
in this world is shortly to close, | ought 
not to be sorry, for Lam convinced there 
Hever yet has been a time in my life 
When | was as fit to die as [ now aim; 
but if life be continued to me, and health 
mould be permitted to re-visit me, I hope, 
by a strict life of virtue and of usefulness, 
© shew the fruit whose seeds have been 
“own in sickness, The world to me is 
beautiful, and many scenes of happiness 
lie around me. ‘The greatest difficulty 
I feel is to wean my affections from too 
‘trong a hold on earthly things. I am 
aware they are uncertain, and often un- 
“atistactory, but still I love those persons 
and things which have already much 
‘weetened the cup of life. If it be the 
Will of God that the lingering illness and 
death of the consumptive be my lot, I 
hope I shall not repine, and that he will 
frant me strength to bear it: but I ear- 
nestly pray that | uray be allowed to re- 
tira to my country and my friends before 

comes upon me. I rejoice, however, 
lam in the power of that Being who 
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can only do that which is wisest and best, 
and I hope I shall be always ready to 
bow my head with pious resignation to 
his will.” 

The state of his mind at the commence. 
ment of the present year, 1825, is thus 
recorded: ** | have entered on another 
year with hardly a chance of living to its 
close. During the past year T have been 
mercifully permitted to try those means 
for the restoration of my health which 
seemed most likely to restore it: they 
have failed; I have now no prop on 
which to rest a single hope of health, 
If God in his mercy will continue me in 
life until the Bristol ships sail, how 
thankful shall Tbe!  f think if | were at 
home I could bear illness and face death 
with calmness. /¢ is my earyest prayer to 
the Almighty to preserve my life untill 
again reach my home—and then, his will 
be done !"" 

His prayer was heard, and most faith- 
fully did he comply with its conditions, 
He was permitted to return to his family 
on the 15th of May, and to afford them 
the melancholy satisfaction of paying him 
the last attentions of affectionate solici- 
tude. It was not in the vigour of restored 
health, but in the pains and feebleness of 
decaying nature, that he was favoured 
with the opportunity of shewing “* the 
fruits whose seeds had been sown in sick- 
ness.” 

Sinking beneath the influence of in- 
creasing disease, he never uttered a com- 
plaint ; and looking forward to his dis- 
solution, which, from his familiarity with 
the symptoms in others he knew to be 
rapidly approaching, he was not only 
uniformly calm, but cheerful. Gratitude 
for being permitted to return to his 
home, and reflection upon the many 
comforts and alleviations he was blessed 
with, subdued every fecling of impatience 
or discontent. He took a lively concern 
in all that engaged the attention of his 
friends: he was particularly interested in 
every thing relating to his profession, 
and was most anxious that those around 
him should derive every advantage from 
that art to which he could look for only 
a little temporary relief. 

The calm and dignified state of his 
mind amidst much bodily weakness and 
uneasiness, and in full view of approach- 
ing dissolution, will be long remembered 
by his family and friends with deep in- 
terest. He attended public worship as 
long as his strength enabled him to leave 
the house: the daily perusal of the Serip- 
tures, and the performance of devotional 
duties, were never neglected by him, 
however weak or ill he was, It was evi- 
dent to all who witnessed the serene and 
composed state of his mind, that he felt 
he had “ nothing to do but to dic.” By 
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his voice, and to come from their silent 
mansions, And when the purposes for 
which this earth was created shall be 
finished, then the earth itself and all the 
works of men shall be dissolved, and a 
new heaven and a new earth shall be 
created, wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 
In addition to a sound and solid judgment, 
well-informed by a good education and 
extensive subsequent study, Mr. Watson 
possessed a native cheerfulness and viva- 
city, and great power of agreeable and 
instructive conversation. On these ac- 
counts his society was courted, and his 
character esteemed and respected, by per- 
sons of all ranks. By his influence the 
Library Society at Whitby was estab- 
lished many years ago; and if at the age 
of eighty he did not take much personal 
concern in the recently-formed Philoso- 
phical Institution and Museum, it may 
be truly asserted that its establishment 
was mainly owing to the taste for these 
pursuits which had almost originated with, 
and been constantly fostered by, him. 
In how great respect he was held by his 
fellow-townsmen may be judged of from 
the following circumstances. It is one of 
the primitive, laudable customs preserved 
in Whitby, which is peculiarly interesting 
to strangers, that funerals are voluntarily 
attended to church, without specific in- 
vitation, by all who have had any con- 
nexion with, or respect for, the deceased. 
At Mr. Watson's funeral, though with a 
view to avoid publicity it was celebrated 
early in the morning, a very large con. 
course of attendants appeared ; scarcely 
any person of respectability, of whatever 
religious denomination, failing upon this 
occasion to pay his personal respect to 
the memory of the venerable dead. His 
funeral sermon was preached to a crowd- 
ed audience on Sunday, Sept. 11, by his 
friend, the Rev. Charles Wellbeloved, of 
York, under whose superintendence a 
volume of Mr. Watson's Sermons is now 
passing through the press, which will 
probably be introduced by a Memoir 
much more tull and satisfactory than this 
imperfect sketch, 
V. F. 
oe 

September 12, at his mother’s house, 
Bristol, Eowarp Rocnemontr Esti, 
aged 24, youngest son of the late Rev. 
John Prior Estlin, LL.D. Many a bright 
hope, and many a fond wish, have been 
disappointed by the carly removal of this 
estimable young man; and his surviving 
friends are called upon for the full exer- 
cise of their faith in the wisdom of all 
the dispensations of Providen: *, while 
they mourn for one, cut off in the bloom 
Of life, who presented the fairest promise 


of becoming a distinguished member of 
socnwty, 


Favoured with peculiar advantages, he 

had for several years been engaged in 
acquiring a knowledge of medicine and 
surgery, a profession to which he was 
enthusiastically attached, in which he had 
made an unusual proficiency, and which 
he pursued with an ardour that was pre. 
judicial to his health. He had nearly 
completed his education by an attendance 
upon the hospitals and lectures in Lon- 
don, and was expecting in a few months, 
after having passed his examinations, to 
commence the practice of his profession 
in his native city, under circumstances of 
a particularly favourable nature, when 
the impaired state of his health, produced 
by pulmonary symptoms which had for 
some time threatened, rendered it advi- 
sable for him togake a voyage to a warm- 
er climate. With great reluctance he re- 
linquished his professional studies, though 
fully coinciding in the opinion of his 
friends as to the utility of the measure, 
and with sanguine hopes of recovery he 
embarked, at the commencement of the 
year 1824, fur Barbadoes. 
' He soon experienced the disappoint. 
meut of finding that the expected im- 
provement of his health did not take 
place, and in compliance with the advice 
of his medical friends in Barbadoes, he 
determined upon residing there tor a 
year. Receiving the kindest attentions 
from the inhabitants of that hospitable 
island, he remained there until March, 
1825. A journal, which he had for some 
years been in the habit of keeping, shews, 
in an interesting and affecting manner, 
the gradual change which took place 1 
the state of his mind as his complaint 
slowly advanced, and the hopes of reco 
very began to fade. 

Referring to his health, in a memo- 
randum made on the Ist of October, 
1422, he says, sé The idea ot death 13 
horrid, because 1 feel unprepared to meet 
it.” On the 6th of August, 1825, the 
day of his completing his 22d pate 
writes, ‘* A failure of my health 1as 
caused disappointment of many ml 
anticipations, but the eg aly ney 
body has, | hope, tended to the impro 4 
ment of my mind :—yet many of the r 
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does, and finding his health gradually 
becoming more impaired, he wrote in his 
journal, on the 10th of June, 1824, *‘ ‘The 
ride along the cliff is pleasing to me, be- 
cause, as it faces the North and East, I 
can look towards England with the as- 
surance that nothing but the sea lies be- 
tween me and home. Why do I ever 
feel discontent? What is it I fear? I 
fear that | shall not live to see my home 
again, If it is not the will of Providence 
that my bealth should immediately re- 
turn, it may in time: I have this hope 
before me, If the worst should happen, 
—if 1 should die here, death will not be 
more painful than at home—and my 
friends will be saved the painful task of 
administering and tending to me when 
all hope is gone. Cne of the greatest 
blessings I enjoy is, the calmness and 
trust that I feel through my mind, after 
lowness of spirits has led me to pour out 
my soul before the Author of my being. 
Indeed, I never knew what the consola- 
tions of religion could be until now, and 
wow, thank God, they are almost my only 
comfort.” 

On the 6th of August, 1824, he writes, 
*“ Once more I live to see my birth-day. 
Whether it be the will of God that I con- 
tinue an invalid, or that I soon leave this 
world, or that I regain health, all are 
equally to mé unknown, and each (per- 
haps excepting the last) equally likely to 
take place. I ought to feel thankful to God 
for having continued my illness through 
the past year, for I believe I have made 
more improvement in virtue and in piety 
this year than L ever did before: and it is 
my intention to go on improving myself, 
and trying to become more religious and 
more virtuous. If my time of probation 
im this world is shortly to close, | ought 
hot to be sorry, for Lam convinced there 
ever yet has been a time in my life 
when | was as fit to die as 1 now aim; 
but if life be continued to me, and health 
could be permitted to re-visit me, I hope, 
by a strict life of virtue and of usefulness, 
to shew the fruit whose seeds have been 
sown in sickness. The world to me is 
beautiful, and many scenes of happiness 
lie around me. The greatest difficulty 
I feel is to wean my affections from too 
‘trong a hold on earthly things. I am 
aware they are uncertain, and often un- 
Satisfactory, but still I love those persons 
and things which have already much 
sweetened the cup of life. If it be the 
will of God that the lingering illness and 
death of the consumptive be my lot, I 
hope I shall not repine, and that he will 
rant me strength to bear it: but I ear- 
nestly pray that | uray be allowed to re- 
tira to my country aud my friends before 

's comes upon me. I rejoice, however, 
lam in the power of that Being who 
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can only do that which is wisest and best, 
and I hope I shall be always ready to 
bow my head with pious resignation to 
his will.” 

The state of his mind at the commence. 
ment of the present year, 1825, is thus 
recorded: ‘* 1 have entered on another 
year with hardly a chance of living to its 
close. During the past year T have been 
mercifully permitted to try those means 
for the restoration of my health which 
seemed most likely to restore it: they 
have failed; I have now no prop on 
which to rest a single hope of health, 
If God in his mercy will continue me in 
life until the Bristol ships sail, how 
thankful shall Tbe!  { think if | were at 
home I could bear illness and face death 
with calmness. /¢ is my eamest prayer to 
the Almighty to preserve my life until 1 
again reach my home—and then, his will 
be done !"” 

His prayer was heard, and most faith- 
fully did he comply with its conditions. 
He was permitted to return to his family 
on the 15th of May, and to afford them 
the melancholy satisfaction of paying him 
the last attentions of affectionate solici- 
tude. It was not in the vigour of restored 
health, but in the pains and feebleness of 
decaying nature, that he was favoured 
with the opportunity of shewing “ the 


fruits whose seeds had been sown in sick- 


ness.” ‘ 
Sinking beneath the influence of in- 


creasing disease, he never uttered a com- 
plaint ; and looking forward to his dis- 
solution, which, from his familiarity with 
the symptoms in others he kuew to be 
rapidly approaching, he was not only 
uniformly calm, but cheerful. Gratitude 
for being permitted to return to his 
home, and reflection upon the many 
comforts and alleviations he was blessed 
with, subdued every feeling of impatience 
or discontent. He took a lively concern 
in all that engaged the attention of his 
friends: he was particularly interested in 
every thing relating to his profession, 
and was most anxious that those around 
him should derive every advantage from 
that art to which he could look for only 
a little temporary relief. 

The calm and dignified state of his 
mind amidst much bodily weakness and 
uneasiness, and in full view of approach- 
ing dissolution, will be long remembered 
by his family and friends with deep in- 
terest. He attended public worship as 
long as his strength enabied him to leave 
the house: the daily perusal of the Scrip- 
tures, and the performance of devotional 
duties, were never neglected by him, 
however weak or ill he was, It was evi- 
dent to all who witnessed the serene and 
composed state of his mind, that he felt 
he had “ nothing to do but to die.” By 
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a metciful dispensation of Providence, 
after being confined a month to his cham- 
ber, he was preserved from the last and 
severest sufferings of dropsy aud con- 
sumption under which he laboured, by 
the sudden bursting of a blood vessel, 
which allowing him to say little more to 
the parent who watched over him, than 
‘** pray for me—it is just over,” in a few 
minutes terminated his existence. 

if there are those whe consider it ob- 
jectionable to offer notices of this nature 
to the public eye, it is believed that others, 
unable to see the force of the objection, 
may peruse with some interest the pre- 
sent imperfect memoir. The subject of 
it was known to a large circle of friends, 
and as much respected as known: to 
some it may not only be interesting but 
useful to trace the gradual effect of sick- 
ness in weaning an ardent mind from the 
laudable pursuits and innocent gratifica- 
tions of life, and in reconciling it to the 
contented surrender of all its worldly 
hopes and expectations: and they who 
derive satisfaction from observing the 
influence of Unitarian Christianity upon 
the character and feelings, will here see 
an instance of its efficacy, in affording 
the most complete consolation in sick- 
ness, support in periods of weakness and 
despondency, calmness and composure 
at the prospect of death, and pious resig- 
nation to the whole will of God. 

a 


On the 24th ult., at Cambridge, the 
Rev. Perer Paut Dosrer, Fellow of 
Trinity College, and Greek Professor in 
that University. He was born in Guern- 
sey about the year 1782, and educated 
at Reading School, from whence he went 
to Trinity College. On the promotion of 
Dr. Monk, the Greek Professorship was 
unanimously conferred on him. He was 
considered as one of the first classical 
scholars in Europe. He was Sntimate 
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with Porson, and had as great a share 
of the sagacity and genius of classical 
criticism as any of the successors of that 
great scholar. As a proof of this, we 
necd only refer to the * Aristophanica 
of Porson,” which he published in 1820, 
aad enriched with his own learned and 
luminous notes. In his private life he 
was diffident and fond of literary retire- 
ment. His benevolence was equal to his 
learning, and he was admired aud courted 
by the few friends with whom he associ- 
ated, for the integrity of his heart, the 
independence of his principles, and the 
vivacity and urbanity of his conversation. 
We understand he had just accepted a 
college living, and was on the poiat of 
being married to a lady from Yorkshire. 
His remains have been deposited in Tri- 
nity Chapel.— Newspapers. 
— 


Oct. 3, after a short illness, in the 66th 
year of her age, Mary, the wife of the 
Rev. John Rowe, of Bristol, and only 
sister of the late Richard Hall Clarke, 
Esq., of Bridwell House, Devon. 


EE 


— 19, at Woolwich, in her 73rd year, 
Mrs. Bonnycastie, widow of the late 
Professor Bonnycastle, whose death was 
announced Vol, XVI. p, 369. 


—— 


— 19, aged 25 years, Susan, the 
amiable and beloved wife of Mr. Edward 
Baitéy, of Holborn, Only ten days pre 
viously, this lady was attacked with 3 
severe indisposition which produced an 
inflammation of the brain, when, unhap- 
pily, in a moment of delirium, during the 
temporary absence of the nurse who vee 
attending her, she swallowed a —~ 
quantity of sulphuric acid from 4 - 
that was in an adjoining closet, whi ! 
caused her almost immediate dissolution. 


—__ 


DOMESTIC. 
RELIGIOUS. 


Protestant Society Jur the Protection 
of Religious Liberty. 


Tue Fourteenth Auuiversary of this 
Society was held on Saturday, May 14, 
in the great room of the City of London 
Tavern, Jomn Smirin, Esq. M. P. in the 
chair, Long before the hour of meeting, 
the room was crowded to excess, and 
many hundred persons were compelled, 
much disappoivted, to retire. As soon 
™# silence was obtained, the Chairman 


said, that he ought, perhaps, to ee 
to the meeting for presenting — 
upon that occasion, when on capone 
niversaries the chair which he was 
fill had been occupied by individuals 
the highest rank and consideration whic 
the country could afford; but a _ 
one pretension ty which he woul 4 . 
way to no man—that of rere * 
those great principles of civil = A 
gious liberty which they were bee od 
congregated to suppoxt. In those ee 
ples he had been ——,, - 

winciples he was strougiy 
= that attachment he hoped he should 








continne to the latest momeuts of his life. 
it was with the sincerest satisfaction that 
ie observed so large and respectable an 
assembly—an assembly to which the 
great principles they were united to sup- 
port were universally dear—because they 
were principles of the most vital impor- 
tance to man, because they were the off- 
spring of civilization—and because they 
tended to preserve the welfare and peace 
of society. ‘These, therefore, who felt 
as he did, would rejoice ever with him- 
self at any assembly convocating for their 
promotion. At present he would not 
further intrude upon their time, and 
would only call upon their excellent Se- 
cretaries to proceed in the course usually 
adopted on those occasions. 

Tuomas Pewiatr, Esq., one of the 
Secretaries, then proceeded to read the 
proceedings of the Committee during the 
past year, 

Mr. WILKs was announced amidst the 
londest cheers. After some animadver- 
sions upon the Christian Guardian, Quar- 
rly Review and British Critic, the last 
of which had attacked him personally, 
and some compliments to the Chairman 
and his predecessors in the chair, he 
should advert, he said, to those Pecuni- 
AkyY Exactions which especially oppres- 
sed our Dissenting congregations. Those 
connected with the demand of TURNPIKE 
Touts shall be first considered. Most of 
you are already aware that a clause was 
introduced into the bill, generally regu- 
lating turnpike-roads, when it passed 
through Parliament, which declared that 
no toll should be collected “ of or from 
any person or persons going to or re- 
turning from his, her or their usual places 
of religious worship, tolerated by law, 
on Sundays, or on any day on which 
divine service is by authority ordered to 
be celebrated.” Those words certainly 
appeared to be distinctly intelligible. And 
for the information of my friends, I would 
again impress upon their recollection, 
that the word “ usual,” should never be 
omitted in the consideration of this ex- 
emption. What the Act intends is, that 
any person belonging regularly to a Dis- 
‘eoting congregation, going from their 
dwelling-houses to that accustomed and 
regular place of worship, should be ex- 
mn from the payment of tolls; but it 
7 ae means intends that persons ocea- 
em, Visiting other places of worship, 
the - have any advantage whatever from 
~ — because that would be to defraud 
of ae nue, and to prevent those repairs 

roads to which it is but fair that the 
public should contribute. Many of our 

lends in Wales, who have no regular 
‘S Of worship, and are therefore 
d to emigrate from one place to ano- 
» have imagined that the Act applies 
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to them, but such is nof the case; and I 
wish them distinctly to understand it, in 
order that they may be saved much anxie- 
ty, and the Society much trouble in re- 
plying to their applications. There have 
been several instances, and some in this 
metropolis, in which persons, who were 
entitled to the exemption, have been 
compelled to pay the toll; but [ have 
generally found, that by writing to the 
toll-keeper, and stating to him how the 
law actually stood, the parties have found 
redress, and the demands of toll have 
been withdrawn. ‘fo one case, however, 
at Honiton, in the county of Devon, he 
would particularly allude. There Mr, 
James Symes, a respectable individual, 
of the Baptist persuasion, had been 
charged the toll on a Sunday, while going 
to his chapel. He summoned the gate- 
keeper before Mr. Tucker, a magistrate 
in Honiton, but the magistrate decided 
against him, on the ground that the Act 
only applied to his own parish, aud that 
he was at the time beyond its boundaries. 
Mr. Symes applied to the Society, and [ 
procured the opinion of the Attorney- 
General, who concurred in the view of 
the law which had been adopted, and 
confirmed the opinion, that an action 
might be sustained ; but it is hoped that 
on the communication of that opivion to 
Mr. Tucker, the demand will be amicably 
withdrawn, and that no proceedings will 
it be necessary to adopt. 

The cases of Assessep ‘TAXEs are also 
to be considered. In several places 4s- 
sessed Taxes have been demanded for 
meeting-houses and for ministers’ horses, 
In some cases those demands have been 
justified, while in others, through the 
interference of the Society, redress has 
been obtained, 

The question of Poor Rares it is im- 
portant that I should notice, Would that 
the question had been for ever laid at 
rest! But they are wrongs daily recur- 
ring, and are charges not made as a 
source of parochial emolument, but for 
the purpose of mean and paltry vexation, 
At Swindon, in Wiltshire ; at Staines, in 
Middlesex ; at Long Sutton, in Lincoln- 
shire; at Barnard Castle; at Chertsey, 
in Surrey; and at Aoaford, in Suffolk, 
these attempts to assess have been made, 
but have been resisted with success, If 
the Meeting-houses of the Dissenters be 
what the Quarterly Review calls them, 
** hideous aud unsightly baras,” at least 
moncy should not be demanded by the 
parish officers for such edifices !—mouey 
which they are not entitled to obtain, 
and which, by extortion only, they can 
exact. On this subject, however, the 
most important case which has occurred 
is that of Craven Chapel in this metropo- 
lis. 1 cannot, indeed, advert to that place 
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of worship without recollecting a man 
who must be most dear to those who 
think most correctly and feel most purely, 
not only in this metropolis, or in our 
native land, but throughout the world, 
and to the very end of time! To none 
ure we more indebted for the moral im- 
provements in this great metropolis, and 
he has indeed displayed a liberality, of 
which princes never have conceived, nor 
by man has ever been surpassed. Need 
1 invite you to accompany me to Hoxton, 
—then to /slington,—then to Paddington 
and to Somers Town, with other parts in 
those suburbs of the metropolis, where 
noble edifices rise sacred to the worship 
of the Supreme Being, thronged by per- 
sons assembled to listen to those sweet 
strains——to those important truths— 
which make them better here, and meet 
for an eternity hereafter! These were 
all reared by a man who groaned under 
the impression as he passed through the 
dense population of this metropolis—that 
thousands might seek for places of spiri- 
tual instruction, but might seek in vain! 
in Westminster, he has expended 11,0002. 
in the erection of Craven Chapel. There 
he perceived the necessity of such a struc- 
ture; and with an avidity and a zeal 
exceeding all powers of description, he 
prosecuted his plan, and refused to re- 
ceive any interest for the money thus ex- 
pended ; and readily consented that his 
capital should be returned by instalments 
of 200/ per aunum: and yet, Gentlemen, 
it was this very man who was to be con. 
sidered by the officers of the opulent pa- 
rish of St. James's, Westminster, as a 
beneficial occupier, forsooth, of a chapel, 
from which he never received one far- 
thing profit, and on which he had bene- 
volently expended the sum of 11,000/.! 
On the assessment of the chapel, that 
gentleman, Mr. Thomas WILSON, at- 
tended at the vestry, and I was his com- 
panion. Little did we expect to be met, 
as Was actually the case, by nine magis- 
trates, by some Peers, by Members of 
Parliament, and even by a Counsel, for 
the purpose of demonstrating to Mr. Wil- 
son that he was a beneficial occupier of 
the chapel they were anxious to assess, 
and onght therefore to pay an annual 
sum of 45/.!° The Learned Counsel ar- 
wued indeed at considerable leagth—but 
he argued to little purpose. It appeared 
that an error had been made—its nature 

I shall not divulge, as it is not unlikely 
that it may occur again. For that year, 
therefore, it was decided that Mr. Wilson 
was not to pay the rate; and happy am J 
to state, that I have since been informed 
by some Members of the [british Parlia- 
nent that, in consequence of their repre- 
sentation, and especially that by my old 
and kind friend Mr. By NG, much good 
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has been effected, and that the chape| 
will not be assessed for the present year, 
I now advert to another stage of our 
proceedings. DisTurBANces have again 
occurre'|—disturbances that are described 
by the Quarterly Review as inoffensive 
missiles! At £istead, near Farnham, in 
Surrey, a prosecution was threatened on 
the recommendation of Lord Mippteton, 
who found it necessary to bind over se- 
veral individuals; among whom were his 
own servants, and who, being unable to 
procure security, were committed to pri- 
son till the sessions had commenced, 
But need | inform you, that there exists 
a great spirit of intolerance abroad among 
the clergy—among the gentry—and 
among the farmers of the land? Nor 
need | tell you of the difliculty we find in 
obtaining, even in courts of law, that 
justice, which, if we were the aggressors, 
would speedily be obtained. Notwith- 
standing the circumstances of the case, 
and the recommendation of the Noble 
Lord to whom I have alluded, and who 
displayed a liberality much to be admired, 
the Grand Jury ignored the Bill; and the 
offenders were permitted to escape. On 
the whole, .however, 1 cannot but be 
pleased with the result of the straggle 
that occurred. A few days since, the 
minister of the place came to me aml 
said, “* Why, Sir, we have gained the 
most noble triumph! Why the very mau 
now attends our place of worship—the 
very man rejoices in the crection of that 
building which he endeavoured to prevent. 
He there sits humbly listening to the 
truths he once despised. [| know he ts 
benefited, and I trust he will be saved. 
A case has occurred, of which I find it 
difficult to speak, but which it would be 
also difficult to omit. It is a case where an 
individual was apprehended for out-door 
preaching. ‘The aggressor on this occa- 
sion was, I regret to say, a clergyman o 
the Establishment. Mr. CLAVILL Is 4 
clergyman with whom the Society his 
heretofore found it necessary to intertere. 
He is a man of wealth, a Rector, & po 
sessor of three livings, a magistrate, and is 
a lord of the manor, as well as the pare 
son of the church, The influence of such 
an individual, if exerted to beneficial pur 
poses, of course, is great; but all will 
feel, that if exercised in opposition [ 
that which is wise and good, he becomes 
an antagonist with whom it is fearful for 
the humble to contend. This clergyma® 
had formerly refused to perform the bu- 
rial service over the child of a Dissenters 
we then interfered, and compelled _ 
to apologize for his conduct. but the 
case, to which | am about to reir, = 
one of a different nature, and occurred 
at Kemeridge, in Dorsetshire. An Me™ 
vidual, connected with the Wesleyan 





nomination, had attended on a green, 
where twenty or thirty persons usually 
congregated on a Sunday afternoon, to 
listen to the truths he thought it impor- 
tant to declare. Mr. Clavill attended 
with a retinue of servauts, and approach- 
el the man. ‘That he was a worthy and 
an excellent, although a poor and humble 
individual, the concurrent testimony of 
many respectable persous has satisfacto- 
rily established. Mr. Clavill commanded 
him to desist. The preacher took no no- 
tice of the command, and proceeded to 
read his text. The clergyman then com- 
manded the tithing-man to seize him. 
Bat the man had something of true En- 
glish feeling. He paused. Why? There 
was something in the brow—something 
in the very face of the man that bespoke 
his innocence—and then his words were 
all “ peace and good-will;”’——he was 
telling them to ‘* love God and honour 
the King.” How could he be guilty of a 
crime? But then he was pointed out as 
an aggressor. Habit enslaves us all !— 
and habit got the better of his feeling— 
and he made a prisoner of the man! He 
appealed to the clergyman, aud inquired 
what “* harm he was doing ;’’ but the 
clergyman and the magistrate forgot the 
gentleman, and, in reply, brandished the 
stick he held, directing that he should 
be taken to Wareham gaol. When brought 
up the next day for examination, Mr. 
Clavill attended. The case was heard, 
and ordered to stand over for the Ses- 
‘ious. But Mr. Clavill was better ad- 
vised than to appear with such a cause in 
a court of justice. He knew that the 
man had not violated the laws, and that 
he had no right to apprehend him, or, 
having apprehended him, to use such 
brutal force. No! Mr. Clavill never 
“peared. Before a Jury of Englishmen 
he dared not shew his brow, and the man 
returned to his home with the honest 
“atisfaction of a man who has triumphed 
over a mighty foe, I feel it necessary, 
however, on the subject of out-door 
preaching, to remark, that nothing but 
Hecessity should warrant it, while places 
“ Worship are so easily registered, aud 
While so many already exist. If a man 
Were indicted for stopping the highway, 
by assembling a number of persons and 
Preaching to them, I have no doubt that 
he Would be convicted, and I think that, 
™ justice, he might be so: but it was 
uever yet intended to declare, that out- 
our preaching was a breach of the peace 
wien not upon the highway. Indeed the 
hee. Phrase denies it, for how could a 
ach of the peace be committed by such 
Prsous assembled for such a purpose ? 
a ustances have again occurred in which 
eee of the Established Church have 
used to bury the dead—At Chidds Er- 
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cal, in Shropshire, the child of a poor 
man was refused interment, and the fa- 
ther was obliged to carry it six miles be- 
fore it could be laid at rest in its mother 
earth ! 

At Catsfield, in Sussex, near Haséings, 
and in Hastings itself, clergymen have 
refused to Dissenters the rites of burial. 
And under what circumstances does the 
refusa! occur? Why, at the momeut 
when the mourners are assembled—why, 
when the bell has tolle(—why, when all 
the awful preparations have been passed 
through, and when the time is come— 
the time when the earth is to fall heavily 
upon the coffin containing the only re- 
mains of the being that affection has en- 
deared, and when those who stand by 
need all the consolations that religion 
can supply to support and animate.— 
Yes, it was at this moment that the cler- 
gyman appeared, but advanced only to 
give pain to the mourners, and to agonize 
a parent’s heart, by saying, Now that 
you have waited an hour till it suited me 
to come, [ will not inter your child! I 
did not know that you were Dissenters 
—take your child somewhere else—take 
it where you please—but here it shall not 
lie in consecrated ground, Yes, Gentle- 
men, eleven miles were they compelled to 
carry their child away from the abode of 
the parents, and from the place that gave 
it birth. But in this instance, the cler- 
gyman the next day found that he had 
acted wrong; he discovered that he had 
no right to do as he had done; but by 
that time the father had been to Hastings, 
had prepared the ground for the inter- 
ment of his child, and had decided on 
the course he would pursue. L interfered, 
but not to punish the deed which had 
been admitted to be wrong. Tonly wrote 
to the Bishop of Chichester, stating the 
circumstance, and requesting him to ex- 
plain to the clergyman and to all the 
clergy in his diocese that the conduct 
adopted by this particular man was nei- 
ther consistent with Christianity — with 
the laws of his ecountry—with his own 
liberal mind—vor with the true interests 
of the Established Church, Such then 
was the conduct pursued by the Rev, 
Thomas James Cazalet towards the child 
of Thomas West, and such was the con- 
duct pursued by Thomas West towards 
the clergyman. 

At Jevagissey, in the county of Corn. 
wall, the Ker. W. Ascot, the Vicar, did 
what I believe the clergymen are entitled 
tu do—he refused to allow the corpse of 
a Dissenter to be brought within the 
church, and therefore read the burial 
service in the open air: but in conse- 
quence of which he read only a part of 
that service, and omitted the most beau- 
tiful portion, I fear that such a power 
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as this does exist, and I only deplore the 
spirit which has given it existence. 

There are other important vircum- 
stances that have required the interfe- 
rence of the Society. Among them is 
what which relates to the qualification of 
Dissenters to serve on juries. Two cases 
of this nature have called for our inter- 
ference. One occurred in Corntall, the 
other in the connty of Carnarron. The 
Act declares, that no minister of more 
than one congregation shall be liable to 
serve on juries, unless, indeed, he fill 
some other situation, and then it is just 
he should give the public a portion of 
that time which is not fully occupied by 
his religious duties. In one of these cases 
the gentleman did not follow any other 
occupation, and he was therefore declared 
exempt; but in the other case, the indi- 
vidual did, and he was consequently en- 
titled so to serve. 

Another subject is that of the liability 
of Dissenting clergymen to be drawn for 
the militia. A centleman of the name of 
Richard Whitmore was employed by a 
Devonshire Religious Society, to officiate 
at Broadham ; and he was chosen for the 
militia, Mr. Tyrrell, a highly respectable 
attorney at Exeter, who has frequeutly 


done much service to our cause, wrote , » fi 
? unquestionable, but that it is not so clear 
“as to the two latter. Yet we contribute 


to me upon the subject. And in reply I 
stated how the law stood—that, although 
the gentleman was not the minister of 
any distinct congregation, he was not- 
withstanding exempt. This opinion was 
submitted to the Lord Lieutenant of the 
county—who submitted it to the Secre- 
tary of War—who again submitted it to 
counsel; and the result was, that Mr. 
Whitmore was entitled to be exempted, 
and the exemption was consequently al- 
lowed. 

Another case also has occurred to which 
I feel it necessary to refer ; and this case 
is rendered important by the interposi- 
tion of a Bishop, rather than by any in- 
trinsic merit of its own. It occurred in 
the town of Wellingborough, in Northamp- 
tonshire, and relates to the ¢olling of a 
bell. To the parish of Wellingborough 
came a clergyman of the name of Wilson, 
who thonght proper to interrupt this 
custom, which had been established for 
sixty years, and to issue his orders that 
no bell should toll when a Dissenter ex- 
pired, The sixty.seventh Canon provides 
that, “‘ When any is passing out of this 
life, a bell shall be tolled, and the minis- 
ter shall not then slack to do his last 
duty—and after the party's death (if it 
so fall out) there shall be rung no more 
but one short peal, and one other before 
the burial, and one other after the burial.’ 
In the particular case to which I allude, 
the Dissenter was interred in the Dis- 
senters’ burial-cround, and, therefore, 


there may be a doubt whether, as he wae 
not interred in the chureh-yard, the bel! 
ought to have tolled. But the case is 
important, as the clergyman has stepper! 
forward, and in a letter, a copy of which 
I hold in my hand, declares, “ That as 
to the passing bell, he never would per 
mit that bell to be rung for a Dissenter, 
even in the event of an interment in the 
church-yard ; and that his pledge was 
open, publicly and universally known, 
that whilst he held the Curaey, no bell oi 
his church should ever toll for a Dis- 
senter, and that he would not even per- 
mit the bells to ring for a marriage when 
the partics were Dissenters,” And yet, 
whatever be our inclinations on this sub- 
ject, they compel us to go, and to go only, 
to their church to be married. In this 
instance, an appeal was made to the Bi- 
shop of Peterborough, who wrote a long 
letter on the subject, and defended the 
conduct of this Wellingborough curate. 
1 indeed regret that a man of such mighty 
mind should so have acted; and that he 
should have suffered any occurrence to 
have sullied a glory and a reputation 
hitherto so exalted and so well deserved. 
I have the opinion of some eminent men 
on this question, and I find that a right 
of a Dissenter to the two first ringings is 


to rear those edifices, we pay their tithes, 
we raise their funds. When 1,500,900/. 
were required for the erection of new 
churches, did not we coutribute ? And 
to their churches we must attend to be 
baptized, and there we must attend to be 
married, unless we are satisfied to live In 
a state which I would by no means Te 
commend, a state of cheerless celibacy; 
and in their chureh-yards (except where 
the wisdom of Dissenters has provided 
for themselves a burial ground) we must 
deposit the ashes of those we hold most 
dear ; and yet they would withhold _ 
us that public token of esteem whic 

they would not withhold from the most 
worthless or most base. 1 have stated 
the opinion I have procured, to be, that 
the Dissenters are certainly entitled to 
the two first ringings mentioned in the 
canon—for how is it to be known where 
we are to be interred? or how f# © 

known that we are Dissenters? 2 he 
we were, the law will not allow an illes 

act—but the right is not equally _ 
as to the two last tellings. Now, ™ — 
court, it is difficult to say how the re 
tion would be decided, for it #0 y : 
the Ecclesiastical Courts that we can * 
There is nothing with which we es ; 
nected, in which ministers of oat f 
blished Church do not interfere. ts 
the will of a clergyman is to be the "> 


and if on his dictum is to 
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ér wot the death of a parishioner is to 
be declared by the tolling of the church 
bell, then, I say, that if the proudest and 
the best Peer in the country seek to be 
buried in the chapel of his ancestors, it 
will be in the power of any clergyman to 
refuse to him the toiling of this bell, if he 
die absent from his domain. It becomes 
the duty of the Legislature, therefore, to 
watch narrowly such proceedings as those 
to which I allude, aud vot to suffer the 
addition of one fragment to the power, 
already mighty, which these people are 
so desirous to extend. 

I have now to notice another circum- 
stance—it is one in which a poor man 
was concerned ; and our Society is very 
much to be considered as a shelter for 
the poor, and I am glad for their sakes 
that the Society exists. A poor man ap- 
plied for parochial relief for his child ; 
he was a Dissenter, and was therefore 
told, that unless his sick child went to 
the workhouse, no relief could be afford- 
ed him. The child was sick, and the 
mother could not bear to part with her 
pale and sickly offspring from her side, 
while in the bosom of his father there 
was a spark of honest English indepen- 
dence and good feeling, which shrunk 
irom the idea of permitting his boy to 
become the inmate of a parish work- 
house: he retained the child, and he 
‘trugeled on through his misfortunes, 
without the aid which his parish were 
bound to have afforded. 


[The remainder in the next Number.] 
—= 
Oldbury Double Lecture. 


On Tuesday, September 13th, (the se- 
cond Tuesday,) the Aunnal Meeting of 
Ministerx, denominated “ the Double 
Lecture,” took place at Oldbury, in 
Shropshire. The Rev. William’ Bowen, 
of Coventry, conducted the devotional 
sersice. Two interesting sermons were 
preached: the one by the Rev. Evan 
Jones, of Bewdley, on Psalm Ixxxiv. 11, 

For the Lord God is a sun and shield,” 
&c.; the other by the Rev. John Small, 
of Coseley, on John viii. 32, * Aud ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” Ten ministers were 
Mesent, The Rev. Rees Lloyd, of Kings- 
wood, aud the Rev. William Bowen, of 

eutry, were appointed to preach on 
the next anniversary. At the Lecture in 
1812, it was unavimously resolved, on 
the motion of the Rev. Jobn Corrie, se- 
conded by the Rev. Dr. Touhnin, that 
keeping in view the probable origin of 

's aunval meeting,* the senior preacher 
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in future be requested to preach on some 
subject connected with the principles of 
Protestantism or of Protestant Dissent.” 
Mr. Small was this year the senior 
preacher, and he coucluded his discourse 
in the following words: ‘ The know- 
ledge of the truth inspires the mind with 
the firmness and courage so requisite for 
its avowal and defence. The gospel has 
had to contend with great opposition from 
the beginning. This arose, in the first 
instance, from Jewish bigotry, heathen 
licentiousness and a vain, inflated philo- 
sophy. But over all these it gloriously 
triumphed. Its heavenly principles in- 
spired a courage more sublime and dis- 
interested than ever warlike ardour, or 
the unbending pride of patriotism could 
supply. Even those who were naturally 
timid and irresolute, sacrificed all for the 
gospel’s sake, set at defiance the menaces 
of earthly power, and when no alternative 
remained which virtue could approve, he- 
sitated not to urge their way to paradise 
through the gate of agony. In process of 
time, a worse evil arose in the bosom of 
the church itself, and that which could 
not be effected by external opposition 
was brought to pass by the creeping, le- 
thargic influence of superstition, prepar- 
ing the way for priestly ascendancy, and 
an entire worldliness of mind, against 
which the spirit of truth at last almost 
ceased to struggle. The Almighty hath 
nevertheless raised up for himself wit- 
nesses in the worst of times, and special 
seasons of refreshing from his presence 
have occurred, when the apparently sink - 
ing cause of religion has risen with fresh 
energy to assure the hearts of the faithful 
and renew their confidence in his super- 
intending power and goodness, ‘The in- 
struments employed on such occasions 
have been men of like passions with our- 
selves, but eminently gifted with natural 
endowments and ardent zeal for the work 
which Providence has assigned them. 
Difficult was the task they had to per- 
form, and great were the perils and suf- 
ferings they underwent ; but the presence 
of God was with them, and the conscious- 
ness of their own integrity supported 
them, so that the persecutions which hu- 
man tyranny compelled them to endure, 
only served to illustrate their faith and 
patience, thus gaining fresh converts to 
the cause of pure religion, 

“It is a noble sight to behold, when 
the manly and independent spirit resists 
the frowns of insolent, overbearing au- 
thority, fearlessly vindicating the trath, 
and dreading nothing so much as that 
self-reproach which would attend a be- 
trayal of his honourable cause. Such 
illustrious examples are deserving of ever- 
lasting remembrance. How indeed can 
such individuals be forgotten? De they’ 
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not shine like the stars for ever—a 
beauteous galaxy in the moral firmament 
—a sign to future generations, at once 
demonstrating the efficacy of truth and 
presenting a pledge of her ultimate suc- 
cess? It may afford a subject of mutual 
gratulation that our own country has not 
been the least distinguished in supplying 
the best of glorious martyrs and confes- 
sors, who have done honour to religion 
and to human nature, fighting the good 
fight of faith. Nor would it be just, on 
the present occasion, to pass by without 
especial notice, that goodly band of vir. 
tuous and self devoted men, whose trials 
and whose fortitude are this day called 
afresh to our remembrance—men whose 
mental accomplishments and Christian 
virtues were of such conspicuous emi- 
nence as to render diffidence peculiarly 
needful in him who would pronounce 
their eulogy. Faithful were they to Him 
who had called them. They knew no- 
thing of that calculating spirit which 
weighs the iaterests of both worlds in its 
balance, and were strangers to that worst 
species of sophistry which quibbles at the 
monitions of couscience. They not only 
sacrificed readily their own personal in- 
terests at the call of duty, but, what was 
greater still, saw with unshaken constancy 
the fears and privations of those who 
were dearest to their affections, perse- 
vering in their pious choice of suffering 
affliction with the people of God, rather 
than enjoy the advantages of sinful com- 
pliance for a season. 

** Their integrity was not without its 
reward. They experienced, doubtless, the 
fulfilment of the promise of their Lord, 
receiving in the present life an hundred 
fold, in the peace of their own bosoms, 
the approbation of the virtuous and the 
favour of God, with the expectation of 
an ampler recompense at the resurrection 
of the just. They have benefited the 
world by their example. It has cheered 
the pious, confirmed the wavering, and 
excited to renewed exertion their suc- 
cessors in the same holy office. Let it 
not be without its effect on us. Behold! 
we are surrounded with an innumerable 
cloud of witnesses; let us run with pa- 
tience the race that is set before us, 
looking unto Jesus, the author and finish- 
er of our faith.” 

J. H. B. 
i 


Somersetshire, Gloucestershire, and 
Wiltshire Unitarian Missionary 
Association. 

Tue Second Half-yearly Meeting was 
holden at Marshfield, in p Seman Fong 
on Wednesday, the 28th of September, 
friends being present from Bath, ‘Trew- 
bridge, Oakhill, Bradford, Bridgwater, 





Tatelligence.—Somersetshire Unitarian Association. 


Frenchay, Melksham and T horubury. A 
service was held on the Tuesday pre- 
ceding, when the Rev. G. Waterhouse 
preached from 2 Cor. v. 17. Inthe Wed- 
nesday’s service, the Rev. Theophilus 
Browne offered up the introductory prayer 
and read the Scriptures ; the Rev. Henry 
Clarke, of Frenchay, delivered the long 
prayer, and then followed a very able 
discourse by the Rev. Richard Wright, 
from 1 Tim, ii. 5. ‘The burthen of his 
argument was to prove that the Medi- 
ator and the two parties between whom 
he mediates must be three separate 
arties. He devoted the close of his 
iscourse to appropriate moral reflec- 
tions. The service was rendered still 
more impressive by the musical parts 
being well conducted. For this we were 
indebted to the choirs from Trim Street 
Chapel, Bath, and the Conigre Meeting, 
Trowbridge. After service, the business 
of the Association was transacted in the 
Chapel, H. E. Howse, Esq., in the Chair. 
The Secretary read the Committee’s re- 
port for the preceding half-year, which 
was interesting to a degree beyond what 
could have been reasenably expected, 
considering the difficulties which the As- 
sociation had to encounter a short time 
before. 

At Marshfield, under the patronage and 
with the assistance of this Association, 
the congregation is flourishing. It has 
established a Sunday School, a Fellowship 
Fund, and a Library, by the unremitted, 
faithful exertions of Mr. Heury Hawkes, 
of Nantwich, who has thus honourably 
and usefully improved his summer recess 
from Glasgow College. ‘The report men- 
tioned other striking instances in which 
the Committee had exerted themselves, 
and in which also, with only one excep- 
tion, their exertions had been crowned 
with success, The exception, mm which 
they had exerted themselves in vain, ovly 
led them to regret that they had not 
formed their Association several years 
earlier. Had this been the case, the 
Chapel and its endowment alladed * 
and others, which are vow lost, wou 
probably have been saved. Several a 
subscribers to the Association gave i 
their names after the reading of 
Commitiee’s interesting report. At ot 
dinner nearly forty persons sat comms . 
whom a fourth part were ladies, — < 
R. Wright in the Chair, whose uo orm 
cheerfulness enlivened the whole party- 
After the cloth was removed, the ¢ 
sang, to a suitable tune, Fawcett’ s ap 

: «p thee, thea 
propriate hymn, “* Praise to , 
great Creator!” On various 
the meeting was addressed Oy aes, 
Browne, Clarke, Howse, Nias a other 
and the Chairman, who, among ‘iins- 
pertineut observations, very 
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trated and enforced the necessity aud 
usefulness of social union by comparing 
individuals to the letters of alphabet, 
which taken singly may be considered as 
useless, but by a variety of combinations 
are rendered instrumental to all the va- 
luable purposes and noble institutions 
which dignify, adorn and bless mankind, 
Another incident made this part of the 
day particularly interesting. ‘The Secre- 
tary read a report from Mr. Howarth, a 
York Student, who had been engaged 
during his vacation as a Missionary in 
the district of the Somerset and Dorset 
Association, giving a highly gratifying 
account, to the Committee of that dis- 
wict, of his assiduous and successful 
labours, Would it not be well for all 
Unitarian Associations to adopt the plan 
of exchanging reports with their neigh- 
bouring societies, that at their respective 
periodical meetings they might be encou- 
raged by the successes of their distant 
friends ? 


i 
Ordination of the Rev. Samuel Allard. 


The ordination of the Rev. SamuEL 
A.tarp took place on July 20th, at the 
Great Meeting-house in Hinckley. Di- 
vine service was begun by the Rev. James 
Hews Bransby, who offered the introduc- 
tory prayer and read suitable portions of 
Scripture, The Rey. Charles Berry de- 
livered a short discourse, in explanation 
of the appropriate business of the day : 
and his judicious remarks called forth 
from Mr. Samuel Allard a general avowal 
of his faith as a Christian, and his views 
as a Christian and Protestant Dissenting 
Minister. A prayer, commending the 
pastor and the congregation to the bless- 
ing of Heaven, was next presented by 
the Rev, John Kentish, The Rev. Wil- 
liam Allard gave a charge, distinguish- 
ed by tendetness of parental feeling, 
in union with very wise and weighty 
counsel, Its subject was, “* The Chris- 
Yan Ministry, a Stewardship.” By the 
Rev. James Scott, affectionate and sea- 
sonable advice was suggested to the 
people, on their duties to their pastor. 
rhe Rev. William Bowen then concluded 
With prayer. 

Upon the minds of the congregation, 
and of the ministers who were present, 
this service, and their further mutual 
ulercourses through the remainder of 
the day, ap to make the most 
agreeable oad ptethidles impressions, 

ae 


Ecclesiastical Preferments. 


Tur Lord Chamberlain has appointed 
the Rev. W. Srrone, Chaplain in Ordi- 





nary to his Majesty, in the room of the 
Rev, Dr, Burton, deceased : 





The Rev. J. Heatu, D. D., Prebendary 
of St. Paul’s, to be Chaplain in Ordinary 
to the King, vice Haggitt, deceased : 

The Rev. C. Moore to be Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the King, vice Ferrers, de- 
ceased : 

The Rev. Tuomas RAnpoien, Rector 
of Hadham and a Prebendary of St. Paul's, 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the King, vice 
Rev. Dr. James Hook, promoted, 

Rev. E. J. Keane is appointed Chaplain 
to the Colony of New South Wales aud 
Dependencies, 

Rev. G. HaGoitr preferred Vicar of 
Soham, Cambridgeshire. 

— 
LITERARY. 


PREPARING for the Press, the Discourse 
delivered before the last Kent and Sussex 
Association, assembling at Chatham, 7'he 
Apostle Paul an Unitarian, &c., accom- 
panied with Notes and Jilustrations.. 

Rev. B. Mardon will feel obliged to his 
former fellow-students, and other friends, 
if they will receive for him the names of 
subscribers, and transmit them, when 
opportunity occurs, to the Printer, Mr. 
Smallfield, 

—— 


A Memoir of Dr. Parr is preparing by 
his friend Dr. John Johnstone, of Bir- 
mingham, founded on materials left by 
the Doctor himself for that purpose ; and 
illustrated by letters and papers of various 
kinds, exclusively in possession of the 
Executors, (of whom Dr. Johnstone is 
one,) and by communications from Dr. 
Parr’s most intimate friends, 


i 


Baaster’s Comprehensive Bible, adapt- 
ed for Pulpit, Study and Family Use, in 
one volume quarto, is yow in the course 
of publication, The plan is novel and 
perspicuous, and style of execution ele- 
gant and distinct. The Notes are nuine- 
rous and valuable, never polemical or doc- 
trinal, but wholly philological or expla- 
natory. ‘The illustration of the doctrines 
of the Bible is resigned to the paradlel 
passages, leaving the Scripture to explain 
itself on all doctrinal points—and for 
this important purpose ail the parallel! 
passages are embodied, from Dr. Blayney, 

whose references are adopted by Bishop 

ant and Dr. D'Oyley,) Canne, Brown, 
Bishop Wilson, Dr. A. Clarke, Scott, and 
those a Bagster’s Polyglott; all of which, 
having been first arranged and adapted 
for ready reference by the Editor of this 
‘«< Comprehensive Edition” of the Sacred 
Writiugs, are printed in two columns in 
the centre of the . Three varieties 
are printing—small, large and largest 
paper. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A List of Joint-Stock Companies, the Proposals for which are now, or have 
been lately, before the Public. 


64 


427 


654 


O55 
656 


657 
H58 
659 
660 
661 
662 
663 
664 
665 
666 
667 
668 


669 
670 


671 


672 


673 


674 
675 
676 
677 
678 
679 
680 
rae | 


bs, “) 





Amount of ascertained Capital, from p. 504, 


Worcester and Gloucester Union Canal, 100,000, 
read 200,000 " 

For Maidstone and Tunbridze ze W ells Rail Road, 
60,000, read Tunbridge Wells, 
Edenbridge, 80,000 


Loudon, Hull, 

Company : ; . 
Netherlands Steam- Boat 
London, Gibraltar, Genoa and Leghorn 


ditto and ‘Trading ditto 
Falcon Steam Packet ditto 
Shannon Navigation ditto 
Thames and Rhine Steam Packet ditto 
North American Ship Building, ‘Timber 

and Fishing ditto 
Isthmus of Darien Trading and Tortoise- 

Shell Fishing ditto 
Anglo Russian Trading ditto 


Birmingham and Liverpool Junction Canal ditto 


Newhaven Harbour and Ship Canal ditto 


London Rail Road aud Sewer ditto 
Rail Road, Monmouth Cap to Hereford —_ ditto 
Rail Road from Be rkeley, in Gloucester- 
shire, to Wotton-under-Edge ditto 
Ditto from Stretchold, near the mouth of 
the River Parret, on the Bristol Chan- 
nel, to communicate with the Mendip 
Collieries by a junction with the Dorset 
aud Somerset Canal and Rail Road at 
Wincanton, with branches from the 
same to Shaftsbury, Salisbury and Ba- 
singstoke, on the East, and to Stur- 


minster, Blandford and Poole, to the 

South ditto 
Penryn Bridge, and Rail Road from thence 

to Redruth and Chargarden ditto 
Portiand Breakwater Pier Docks and Har- 

bour ditto 
New Passage Ferry ditto 


The Patent Propellor London, Liverpool 
and New York Carrying Company, 
16,384 shares of 1004. each 

The Patent Canal Carrying Company, 8, 192 
shares of 202. 

Tamer Consolidated Mining Company 

Devon ditto ditto 

Haytien Mining Association 

Royal Sisters’ ditto ditto . 3 > 

[logan ditto C ompany 

Cambrian Iron and Coal ditto 

Anglo Mexican Mint Association 

rass and Copper Manufacturing ditto 

Chain, Cable and Anchor ditto ditto 





Snodland and 


Carried forward 


£264,419,000 
100,000 
° 20,000 





Solicitors, Bankers 
or other Persons 
appointed to receive 


Applications for Shares. 
Leeds and Manchester Navigation 


.. Wilkins ws 


Company. . 


.- Williams ee 
.- Whinfield ee 
. Harvey ee 


Company's Office 
.. 1, Pinners’ Court 


.. Parry .* 


.. Robinson es 
~. Lee ée 
? F. Fortune, 29, 
§ Lombard Street 
. 29, Lombard St. 


.. Welch 


a4 Reynolds oe 


. Evans ee 


. Bulkley " 


.. Bulkley -* 


.. Perring .* 
. Everitt oe 


. Hendericks 


. Sir W. Kaye -- 
. Perring . 
Everitt 


. Swaine 
.. Everitt 
.. Everitt 


264,539,000 


200,006 


10,000 
150,000 


” 900,000 
50,000 


400,000 


250,000 


400,000 
21,000 
1,638,400 


l 63,840 
210,000 


































634 North and South Shields Assurance Company 


385 Egis 


Tntelligence.— Miscellaneous. 


Brought forward 
633 Patriotic Coal Company of Dublin ° 


ditto ditto 


696 Landlord and Tenant's Life ditto Socicty 


(87 Aberdeen Fire and Life 


684 National 


689 Share Investment 


ditto Company 


ditto 


69 National Inclosure Company for recovering 
Lands from the Sea, and bringing into 
Cultivation those extensive tracts from 


which the Sea has retired ‘ ° 
691 West London Water Works Company 
692 Brighthelmstone ditto ditto 
693 Norwich ditto ditto 
6% Aberdeen ditto ditto 
{95 Vigo Bay ditto 
696 Lisburn Gas ditto 
697 Patent Distillery and Rectifying ditto 


8 London Woollen Cloth Manufacturing ditto 


699 Union Worsted 


ditto 


(0 New Brighton Company between Sea- 


: point and Dunleary . ° . 

701 New Aberdovey Town Company 

(02 London Genuine Snuff ditto 

703 United Kingdom Tea Agency ditto 
ditto 


74 General Dying and Printing 


105 New Bridge over the Thames at Lambeth 
6 Atheneum and Oriental Garden, Brighton 


107 London Palais Royal . 
08 Fire Proof Paint Association . 

709 London Booksellers’ and Publishers’ Com 
710 Dublin Glass 
“ll Kerry Coach 
712 Scottish Stone 
13 London Carrier 


‘M4 Society for Building Lincoln’s Inn Place, 
from Carey Street to Pickett Place, 
in the direction of Serle Street ‘ 


‘15 Imperial British Shawl Company . 


‘16 Telegraph Company for establishing a 
Communication from Liverpool through 
Coventry, Birmingham and Manches- 
ter, to the Eastern and Western Coasts, 
also to Holyhead, Edinburgh and Glas- 


gow 


Tur Durham Chronicle of Sept. 10, 
has the following paragraph, in reference 
the letter which appeared in our num- 
ber for August, p. 474: 

, ‘A writer in the last number of the 
Mera d Repository, signing himself‘ Phi- 

“Vnitas,” recommends that a place be 
*pened in Durham for Unitarian worship, 
and advises, if his plan be carried into 
*xecution, that the worship be liturgical. 

© are as much surprised as the writer 
a the respectable sect of Unitarians 

“ve hot before this had a chapel in this 


—— 


pany 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


. Stoddart 
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£270 ,062,240 


Sir Wm. Kaye 


Coutts 
Drake 
.. Elving 


ditto ditto of Ireland .. Darling 


Ogle 


.. Freeman 
.. Perring 

.- Chapman 
Simpson 
.. Chalmers 


.. Amory 
.« Gatty 
»« Pope 
-- Brutton 


.. Tilly 


? 
s 


Company at Mr. 


** Winstanley’s 


Buttivant 


. Woodward 


Perring 


.. Brown 
e+ Spean 
.-. Sugrue 
.. Ross 

«« Pearce 


Company's Office 


** 22, Finch Lane 


a 


Tue new Bishop of Satissuny (Dr. 
Burgess) has announced his first ordina- 
tion to take place in November, when 
the candidates are to be examined as to 
their qualifications in reading the Liturgy 
and the delivery of Sermons, by commu~ 
sioners appointed for that purpose. 


i 


5 


10,000 


200,000 


500,000 
000.000 
250,000 


250,000 
200,000 


20,000 
80,000 
600,000 
200,000 
100,000 


250,000 


2 100,000 


200,000 
200,000 


10,000 


100,000 


75,000 


100,000 





£274 07,240 





city, as it would be a great accommoda- 
tion to many persons here who profess 


that faith.’’ 
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Bible Diseussions in Ireland.—Dr. 
Doyle’s pastoral prohibitiou of these con- 
tests (see Mon. Repos, p. 541) seemed to 
indicate that they had come to an end ; 
but a late singular occurrence may occa- 
sion their revival. Dr. Macsweeny, 
Professor of Theology in the College of 
Carlow, has resigned his situation in or- 
der that he may become the champion of 
the Catholics at public meetings, without 
opposing his diocesan (Dr. Doyle). His 
object would appear to be to enlighten 
the people of England, whom he regards 
as strangers to the Catholic argument. 
it is not stated whether he means to 
come over to this country. ‘That time 
may not be wasted in declamation, he 
proposes that the discussions which he 
contemplates should be carried on in a 
logical manner; the controyersy to be 
decided by 100 judges, 50 Catholics and 
50 Protestants, he to have the naming 
of the Protestants and his antagonists the 
naming of the Catholies. He hints, with 
great naiveté, that as he has deprived him- 
self of his living to enable him to embark 
in the controversy, it would not be amiss 
if his opponents, in case of his success, 
provided for him some compensation; but 
on this he does not insist! We shall 
wait with no little curiosity to hear of 
the effect of this polemical proposition. 

a 


FOREIGN, 


AMERICA. 

American Unitarian Association.—A 
Society, under this appellation, has re- 
cently been formed ; the objects of which 
are to “ diffuse the knowledge and pro- 
mote the interests of pure Christianity 
throughout our country ;”’ inviting the 
union and co-operation of liberal Chris- 
tians throughout the United States. Ac- 
cording to its constitution, an annual 
subscription of one dollar shall constitute 
a person a member, so long as such sub- 
scription is paid; and a subscription of 
30 dollars shall constitute a person a 
member for life. Its annual meetings 
are to be held at such times and places 
as the executive Committee, to be ap- 
pointed by the Society, shall deem advi- 
sable. 

The following copy of a circular, just 
issued by the Committee, will best explain 
the spirit and wishes of this new institu- 
tion : 

*“ Ata meeting of gentlemen from ta- 
rious places, held in Boston the 25th day 
of May, 1825, a proposition was made 
for forming some bend of connexion and 
co-operation among the Unitarian Chris- 
tians of the United States, After deli- 
berate discussion it was thought that the 
time had arrived when such a measure 
would be generally acceptable, and greatly 








Intelligence-—Foreign: America. 


conduce to the extension of correct rei. 
gious sentiments. A Committee was 
accordingly appointed to draft articles of 
association, who reported a Constitution ; 
which having been considered, was Una- 
nimously accepted. The Association was 
then organized by the choice of officers, 
and a subscription imniediately opened, 

** The executive Committee of the As. 

sociation, to whom are entrusted the 
management of its concerns and the ac- 
complishment of its purposes, present to 
the public the following brief exposition 
of the objects it is designed to promot, 
They wish it to be understood, that, in 
accordance with the second article of the 
Constitution, its efforts will be directed 
to the promotion of true religion througb- 
out our country ; intending by this, not 
exclusively those views which distinguish 
the friends of the Association from other 
disciples of Jesus Christ ; but those views 
in connexion with the great doctrines 
and principles in which all Christians 
coincide, and which constitute the sab. 
stance of our religion. We wish te dif- 
fuse the knowledge and influence of the 
gospel ef our Lord and Saviour, Great 
good is anticipated from the co-operation 
of persons entertaining similar views, 
who are now strangers to each other's 
religious sentiments. Interest will be 
awakened, confidence inspired, and effi- 
ciency produced by the concentration of 
labour. The spirit of inquiry will be 
fostered, and individuals at a distance 
will know where to apply for informa- 
tion and encouragement. Respectability 
and strength will be given to that class 
among us, whom our fellow-christians 
have excluded from the controul of their 
religious charities, and whom, by their 
exclusive treatment, they have compelled 
in some measure to act as a party. The 
more immediate purposes of the Associa- 
tion may be thus enumerated : 

1. To collect and diffuse information 
respecting the state of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity in our country. , 

‘« 2. To produce union, sympathy an 
co-operation among liberal Christians. — 

‘<3. To publish and distribute books 
and tracts inculcating correct views 0! 
religion, in such form and at such price 
as shall afford an ay cee of becom- 
ing acquainted with Christian trath. | ' 

‘4. To employ missionaries, ¢ 4 2 
iu such parts * | our country as are dest 
tute of a stated ministry. 

«5, To adopt whatever other Tt 
may hereafter seem expedient, su¢ ith 
contributions in behalf of clergymen 
insufficient salaries, or in aid of b 
churches, &c. &c, den 

““The directors of the Me vcnts- 
are desirous to avoid parade ac ere 
tion. They do not expect to equal 0 
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igstitations in the extent or display of 
their resources. Their attention for some 
time will be turned almost exclusively to 
the printing and distribution of tracts. 
Other efforts will be made as their re- 
warces shall increase. 

“They look with confidence to the 
iriends of the same cause in every part of 
the conutry, for countenance and aid. 
They solicit their assistance by annual or 
life subscriptions, by subscriptions in pa- 
rishes to constitute their pastors members 
jor life, by donations, by the purchase of 
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tracts for distribution, and by auxiliary 
associations in parishes, towns and neigh- 
bourhoods. Such associations should 
send delegates to the annual meeting, 
and each member of the auxiliary, or 
this Association will be entitled, on ap- 
plication to any agent, to receive a copy 
of all their publications, 

JAMES WALKER, 

Henry Ware, Jr., , 

SAMUEL Barrett, a 

Lewis TAarpan, : ‘ 

Ezra 8, GANNETT, 


ore. oo- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS IN THEOLOGY AN 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


a 


Calmets’s Dictionary of the Holy Bible: 
with the Fragments. 34 Parts, price 6s. 
cach, or 5 large 4to Vols. Extra Boards 
amd hot pressed, 10/, 10s. Upwards of 
200 Plates, Views, &c. 

The Gospel of St. John, with an inter- 

Translation, calculated to facili- 
fate Study of the Italian, German 
and Spanish Languages, and adapted to 
the Hamiltonian System. By George 
Hamilton. 3 separate Volumes. 

Lyra Sacra. Select Extracts from the 
Cathedral Music of the Church of En- 
gland; adapted for One, Two, Three 
and Four Voices: with an Accompani- 
ment for the Onn or Piano-Forte. (2 
Parts.) ~ Reey = Jowett, M. A., Rector 
of Silk Willoughby, and Author of ‘‘ Mu- 
se Solitaria.” Part Il. 7s. 6d. 

The Works of James Arminius, D. D., 
translated from the Latin. To which 
are added, Brandt’s Life of the Author, 
With considerable Augmentations. By J. 
Nichols, Vol.1. 8vo. Portrait. 16s. 

The System of Infants’ Schools. By 
W. Wilson, M.A., Vicar of Walthamstow. 
9 Engravings. 4e. 6d. 

Chinese Miscellany; consisting of Ori- 
tinal Extracts from Chinese Authors, in 
the Native Character ; with ‘Translations 
aid Philological Remarks. By Robert 
Morrison, D. D. F. B.S. M. R.A. 8. 
Gyo. 108. 6d. 

, A History of the Roman Emperors, 
roy the Accession of Augustus to the 
all of the last Constantine, In Seven 


By Charles A. Elton, Esq. 12mo. 


and Portraits 

An Easy and Familiar Guide to Arith- 
Men? with clear Explanations of the 

*thod and Object of every Rule. By 
T.C. Holland. 2s. Bound. 
, Antediluvian Phytology illustrated by 
Phaullection of the Fossil Remains of 
of ts, peculiar to the Coal Formations 

Great Britain, By Edmund Tyrell 








Artis, F. S.A. F.G.S., Author of Roman 
Antiquities, &c. Royal 4to. 2/. 16s. 

A Journal of the British Embassy to 
Persia, embellished with numerous Views 
taken in India and Persia. Also, a Dis- 
sertation upon the Antiquities of Perse- 
polis. By William Price, F.R.S.L., As 
sistant Seeretary to the Right Honourable 
Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart., Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary, &c. 

The Elements of General History, An- 
cient and Modern. ‘To which are added, 
A Table of Chronology, and a Compara- 
tive View of Apso 1 Geo- 

raphy. Illustrated by Maps. the 
inte Hon. A. F. Tytler, Lord Woodbouse. 
lee. 9th Edition, Corrected, and with 
several Additions, by Edward Nares, D.D. 
Regius Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Oxford. 3 Vols, 8vo. 
ll. 8s. 6d. 

The Works of the late Matthew Baillie, 
M. D. To which is prefixed, an Account 
of his Life, collected from Authentic 
Sources. By James Wardrop, Surgeon 
Extraordinary to the King, &. 2 Vols. 
Svo. Head. 14 5s. 

Notitia Historica: containing Tables, 
Calendars and Miscellaneous luformation 
for the Use of Historians, Antiquaries, 
and the Legal Profession. By Nicholas 
Harris Nicolas, Esq., of the Inner Tem- 
ple. 8vo. 12s. 

Dr. Grey’s Memoria Technica; or, 
Method of Artificial Memory applied to, 
and exemplified in, the Sciences of His- 
tory and Chronology; together with a 
New Appendix and Index Verborum. 
Revised, Abridged, and adapted to gene- 
ral Use. By John Henry Todd. Fools- 
cap 8vo, Frontispiece. 4s, 6¢. 

The Session of Parliament for 1425. 
B8vo. 154. 

Memoirs of Elizabeth Stuart, Queen 
of Bohemia, Daughter of James I.; tn- 
cluding Sketches of the State of Society 
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in Holland and Germany in the 17th 
Century. By Miss Benger. 2 Vols. Post 
Svo. Ii. 4s. 

Memoirs of the Life of the Right Hon. 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan. By Thomas 
Moore, Esq., Author of Lalla Rookh, &c. 
4to. Portrait. 34. 3s. 

The Life of Paul Jones, from Original 
Documents in the Possession of John 
Henry Sherburne, Esq., Registrar of the 
Navy of the United States. 8vo. 

The Dramatic Works of Wm. Shak- 
speare; with Notes, Critical, Historical 
and Explanatory, selected from the most 
Eminent Commentators: to which is 
prefixed a Life of the Author. By the 
Rev. William Harness, A. M., of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. 8 Vols. 8vo. Por- 
traits. 4/. 48, Fine Paper, 6/. 6s. 

The Third Volume of Mr. Rose’s Trans- 
lation of the Orlando Furioso. 9s. fd. 

Martin Luther; a Poem. &vo, 6s. 

Attic Fragmeuts. By the Author of 
the “* Modern Athens,’’ and ‘* Babylon 
the Great.” Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Roman Catholics. 

The Catholic Faith : a Sermon, by St. 
jasil, Translated from the Greek. To 
which is added, a Brief Refutation of Po- 
pery, from the Writings of the Fathers. 
By Hugh Stuart Boyd, Esq. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Picture of Popery—with an Ad. 
dress to Electors. By John Thomas, P. 
C, Liangennech. Is. 

The Holy War, a Vision. A Poem, in 
Five Books. To which is added, The 
Holy War in Prose: with an Appendix 
on Catholic Association, &c. By John 
Banyan Redivivus, Frontispiece. 4s. 6d. 

A Parting Word to the Rev. Richard 
Grier, D. D., Vicar of Templebodane, on 
the ** End of Religious Controversy.” 
By the Rev. J. Milner, D.D. V. A. and 
F.S. A.; with a Brief Notice of Dr. Parr’s 
Posthumous Letter to Dr. Milner. 1s. 

A Brief Address to the Protestant Sub- 
jects of the British Crown, on the ap- 
proaching Dissolution of Parliament. By 
Charles Battye, Esq. 1s. 6d. 

The Trial of Daniel O'Connell, Esq. 
With a Vignette, representing Cobbett 
under Cross-Examination. 1s, 6d. 


Letters to a Friend on the State of 
Ireland, the Roman Catholic Question 
and the Merits of Constitutional Reli. 
gious Distinctions. By Edward Augustus 
Kendall, Esq. F.S. A. 8vo. 11 Parts, 245. 

The Poor Man's Preservation against 
Popery. By Joseph Blanco White, for. 
merly Chaplain to the King of Spain, 
now a Clergyman of the Church of En- 
gland. 3s. 6d. Another Edition, 1s, 6d 


. ” 
or 16s, per dozen. 


Sermons, 


The State of the Protestant Religion in 
Germany: in a Series of Discourses 
preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge. By Hugh James Rose, M. A,, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Vicar of 
Horsham, Sussex. With Copious Notes. 
8s. 

By Robert Gordon, D.D., Minister of 
Hope Park Chapel, St. Cuthbert’s, Edin- 
burgh. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Comparison of Certain Traditions 
in the Thalmud, Targumim and Rabbini- 
cal Writers, with Circumstances that oc- 
curred in the Life of our Saviour, being 
a Course of Lectures during the Sundays 
in Advent. By D. G. Wait, D.D.F.A.S., 
Rector of Blagdon, Somersetshire. © 6vo. 
4s, 

Single. 


The Government of God in the Chris- 
tian Dispensation: delivered before the 
Unitarian Christian Association at Hall, 
By Robert Cree. Is. 

Preached in the Parish Church of Lan- 
caster at the Primary Visitation of the 
Bishop of Chester. By William Carus 
Wilson, M. A., Rector of Whittington, 
&e. Ils. th. 

Preached at Abergavenny, at the Vist- 
tation of the Bishop of Landaff. By C. 
Michell. 1s. 6d. ? 

A Funeral, preached at the Parish 
Church of Hampton, March 20, 1825, ot 
the Death of Abraham Taylor, Esq. By 
John ‘Taylor, A. M. 

The Uses of the Athanasian Creed Ex- 
plained and Vindicated, preached at 4 
Visitation, St. Helen's, Worcester. ly 
Henry Card, D. D. 


-_ 


a -—- ay 


CORRESPONDENCE. - 


_ Communications have been received from Dr. J. Jones; Messrs. Frend; Bokeweis 
S. Spurrell ; Marsom ; M‘Cready, of Cork; E. T., and J. P.; Plain Truth, and 
Consistent Sceptic. Some of these arrived too late for insertion this month acco 


ing to the wish of the writers. 
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ERRATA. 


P. 516, col. 1 
a) to those." 


» line 18 from the top, after the word “ opposite,” add the words 


“ 
* » | s 
—_— oe col, l, line 18, dele the inverted commas after the word “ executioner, 
am place them two lines below, after the word fai expression.” 
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